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EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 

1. Extracts from previous writers occurring in tle volume will be enclosed 
in quotation marks, and the historian’s own comments in brackets. 

2. Transferred words and strange technical terms will be rendered 
between dashes. 

3. The notes of the translator will be placed dt thé end of each Article, 
of which there will be only three. 

4, The Chinese have other works besides this Compendium which treat 
of the primitive ages of the world, but the translation of this will be 
sufficient to give some idéa of wliat may be found in their literature. 














TRANSLATION : ARTICLE I. 
= &  “ San-hwong-ki.” Annals of the Three Rulers. 


mye SWONG-HU says, ‘The title Three Rulers occurs in the 

Chow-li Record;(') in the phrase; the book of the Three Rulers 
and the Five Sovereigns of its department of foreign history; but it 
does tot give their iiames.’ 

The title is next found in the writings of the learned Professors 
of the Ch'in dynasty (*) who call them the T‘ien-hwong (*) the Ti- 
lwong,(*) and the Jin-hwong: (° Wiad ™ Rulers of heaven, the 
Rulers of earth, and the Rulers of man.’ 


[The Professors of the Ch'in dynasty were officers versed in ancient oni 
niodern lore. } 


“The Chtin dynasty being near to the ancient times, their 
application of the title Three Rulers—{to heaven, earth, and man)— 
may be regarded as the correct one. During the Han dynasty Kung 
An-kwo says in the preface to his book that Fuh-hi, Shin-nu, and 
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Whong-ti were the original ‘Three Rulers,’ and that Shao-hao, 
T‘ai-hao, and Kao-shin were the Five Sovereigns; but we know not 
on what authority, for in Confucius’ Family Sayings, from Fuh-hi 
downwards, all are called ¢i (or Sovereigns, not eong or rulers). 

In the Yih-king, Ta-tswan, Ts‘wun Ch'en, and the Nae-wei-tswan 
we have Whong-ti, Yen-ti, and in the Yueh-ling, ¢i; as T*ai-hao-ti, 
Yen-ti, Whong-ti. This use of ti—(instead of hwong)—shows clearly 
that the scholars of the Ch'in dynasty never considered Fuh-hi, 
Shin-nu, and Whong-ti to be the ‘Three Rulers.’ Coming down to 
the Sung dynasty, Wu-fung-hu sze forcibly maintains that Confucius, 
both in the Yih-king and in the Ta-tswan, held Fuh-hi, Shin-nu, 
Whong-ti, Yao, and Shun to be the ‘ Five Sovereigns.’ ” 


[The Yih-king states in plain language that Fuh-hi anciently ruled the 
empire, that on his death Shin-nu took the government, then 
Whong-ti, then Yao, then Shun, in succession. } 


“We cannot believe what the commentaries say on the subject, 
but must believe in what the original records say. Further, we 
must not confuse the matter by applying the term ‘Three Rulers’ 
improperly; for we have to say, the Rulers of heaven, the Rulers of 
earth, the Rulers of man; because when the chaos cleared away 
heaven appeared first in order, then earth, then, after they existed 
and the atmosphere had changed its character, man came forth.” 

“The Hwong-ki-king(*) or book on the origin of the universe, 
following the original computations df the eyele, says that: ‘ Heaven 
opened out at ¢sze—the first division of the eycle—that earth split off 
at ch‘eu—the second division—and that man came forth at yin— 
the third division.—At yin things first began to appear, and the 
idea of the title, “Three Rulers,” was taken from this order of 
production.’ ” 

[Former scholars say that those human potentates who ruled by principle 


are called hwong, and those who reformed others by virtue are 
called ti. 

Lu-tsze of the T‘ang dynasty, referring to the titles of honor given to 
superiors, says: ‘Those possessing virtues corresponding to heaven 
are called jvong, and those whose services equal earth are called ti. 
These are both most honorable titles, and the historians have made 
it plain that the Rulers of heaven, the Rulers of earth, and the 
Rulers of man were called the San hwong—or the “ Three Rulers” — 
and that Fuh-hi, Shin-nu, Whong-ti, Yao, and Shun were the 
Wu-ti,—or the “ Five Sovereigns.” ’ } 

(Here ends the introduction. The history of the past opens with P‘an- 
ku-sze.— TRANSLATOR.) 


BH KK “Ptan-ku-sse.”(5) The Master of the past. 


{Some call him P‘an-cheu-sze—the Master of the cycle.—The name is 
indicative of a person. 
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P‘an-ku came forth in the midst of the time when heaven and earth first 
began to separate, and hence he was able to comprehend the height 
of heaven and the depth of earth, and also the principles of trans- 
mutation. Therefore the tradition says that P‘an-ku separated 
heaven and earth. | 


“ FSan-ku-sze at the great extreme of time produced heaven and 
earth, and heaven and earth produced the four seasons,’’(*) or 
[The great and the small Light, and the great and the small Darkness.] 

“The four seasons changing, the numerous species of things 
multiplied. 

It has been handed down that he who first came forth as the 
governor of the universe was called P‘an-ku-sze—the Master of the 
past. He was also called the Prince of chaos,” or 
[He who existed before the shining of the Light as it is said. 

Sze Ma-ch‘ien in his history does not mention the ‘Three Rulers,” 
regarding them as fabulous beings. But as P’an-ku was prior to the 

“Three Rulers” it has therefore been the custom of historians te 


say: “It is handed down that the Head governor of the universe 
was called Ffan-ku-sze.”’ } 


“The Wu-fung says that: ‘Ptan-ku came forth in the midst of 
the great chaotic void and we know not his origin; that he knew the 
rationale of heaven and earth, comprehended the changes of the Dark- 
ness and the Light, and was the Head Majesty of the three powers of 
nature,—(or heaven, earth, and man).—Thus chaos terminated.’ ”’ 

“ Ching-huen of the Chow dynasty says that: ‘In the age after 
chaos when heaven and earth had just separated, records had not been 
established or inscriptions invented. At first even the rulers dwelt 
in caves and desert places, eating raw flesh and drinking blood. At 
the fortunate juncture Ptan-ku-sze came forth, and from that time 
heaven and earth began to be heaven and carth, men and things te 
be men and things, and so the chaotie state passed away. This P‘an- 
ku therefore preceded heaven in the government. After him heaven 
opened at tsze—the first division of the cycle,—and then began the 
Rulers of heaven to be. Earth separated at ch‘eu—the second division 
of the cycle—when the Rulers of earth began to be. Man came forth 
at yin—the third division of the eycle—when the Rulers of man began 
to be. Heaven, earth, and man being separated from each other the 
Three Powers of nature were established and the principles of action 
gradually evolved; the customs of the world gradually prevailed, 
human records began to be published, and the doctrines of government 
to become known, ‘The establishment of rulers by heaven could not 
have taken place all of a sudden. It was by the appointment of 
Father Heaven and Mother Earth that they were called sons of 
heaven. Sons of heaven,—(or rulers),—are the Heads of all beings, 
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and they are able to tranquilize the myriad of kingdoms. Their 
responsibilities are great and weighty beyond all description.” 


KS FE “T'ien-hiwong-sze.” The Rulers of Heaven. 


[Ttien—heaven—is the accumulation of the yang-k'i,—(or the superior 
principle of the Light)—in the upper regions. ] Lk 

Hwong is ruler, is great, and is said to be the greatness of principle. 

Sze is sir-name. We say Rulers of heaven, because it is held that heaven 
opened at the first division of the cycle. 


“The term T‘ien-hwong-sze—Rulers of heaven—is one generic 
name including thirteen persons, who succeeding P‘an-ku-sze, ruled ; 
and they are said to be heavenly spiritual powers who act without 
effort, and cause customs to change of their own accord. In the 
beginning they arranged the names of the ‘Stems’ and the ‘Branches,’ 
—(or the astronomical signs of the cycle)—by which the positions of 
the years are determined.” 


{The first-mentioned class are 10 in number, and are called the ‘Ten Stems’ 
or the ‘Ten Mothers.’ They are FM kia, Z yih, FA ping, JT ting, 
WR wuh, B ki, BE kung, FE shin, FE jin, BF kwe. 

The second class are 12 in number, and are called the ‘Twelve Branches,’ 
ar the ‘Twelve Sons.’ They are - tsze, Jf chev, ‘BR vin, I mao, 
ke ch'in, G sze, wu, FRwe, FH shin, F yeu, BR shit, FH hai.) 

* The ‘Ten Stems’ were (formerly) called, thus: Wo-fung, chen- 
mung, yen-chao, kiang-yii, chii-yyng, t'u-we, shang-chang, ch'ung- 
kwong, huen-yih, chao-yang.” 


{Explaining the ‘Stems’ and the ‘Branches.’ It is said that the Branches 
and Stems blend in producing things; that at kia—the Ist of the 
Ten Stems—all things meet, separate, and begin to grow; and that 
at yih—the 2nd—all things begin to generate with a chattering noise. 

Again, at mao—the 4th of the Twelve Branches—all things begin to 
flourish. 

Again, at ping—the 3rd of the Ten Stems—the way of the Light becomes 
manifest, and at ting—the 4th—all things begin to mature. 

Again, at wu—the 7th of the Twelve Branches—the Darkness and the 
Light unite with injurious effects. 

Again, at wxk—the 6th of the Ten Stems—the Darkness and the Light 

; produce their effects, and all things become solid; and at ki—the 
6th—the Darkness destroys the growth of things, and their fruits 
being ripe, are gathered jn. 

Again, at shin—the 9th af the Twelve Branches—the Darkness begins to 
steal away the vitaljty of all things. 

Again, at kung—the 7th of the Ten Stems—the Darkness nips all things; 

and at shin—the 8th—they begin to wither. 
Again, at yeu—the 10th of the Twelve Branches—all things become old 
and tend to decay. 

Again, at jin—the 9th of the Ten Stems—the Light begins to nourish 
all things in the recesses below ; and at kwe—the 10th—the probable 
product of all things may be estimated. , 
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wa ~ Lastly, at fsze—the lst of the Twelve Branches—all things begin to 


germinate; and therefore fsze is the general point in the cycle, and 
in all the operations of nature. | 


“The Twelve Branches were (formerly) called, Ktwun-tun, Ch‘i- 


fun-yoh, Sheh-ti-kuh, Tan-wo, Chi-shii, Ta-hwong-loh, Tunetswong, 
Hééh-hia, T'an-t*an, T'so-wo, Yen-mao, Taeyuen-hien.” 


(1. 


bo 


PY — 


* The first 6 divisions of the cycle are the ‘superior’ ones, the second 6 are the 








K‘wun-tun is the same as tsze—the Ist sign of the cycle—and stands 
for the period of chaos—or the cold midnight darkness.—It is said 


that with it things begin to germinate in the hidden recesses of the 
under world. 


. Ch'i-fun-yoh is the same as ch‘eu—the 2nd sign.—It is said that with 


it the yang ki—the light and heat—become active, and all things 
begin to rise in obedience to its nature. 


. Sheh-ti-kuh is the same as yin—the 3rd sign.—With it all things 


receive the force of the yang, and rise up or start. It is therefore 
called Sheh-ti-kuh, or the startiyg point. T’ung Wun-shang says 
that: The year begins at yin—or Sheh-ti-kuh—that the first month 
starts in the east, and that the position of all the stars are deter- 
mined by the constellation or mansion of Sheh-t'i. It is therefore 
called Sheh-ti the starting point. 


. Tan-wo is the same as mao—the 4th sign.—It means that the yang 


ki commences and stops for the benefit of all things. It is therefore 
called Tan-wo, the Tan meaning commencement and the wo cessation. 


. Chi-shii is the same as Ch'in—the 5th sign.—It means that with it 


things in a torpid state begin to come forth. It is called Chi-shii, 
because Chi is torpid, and shi is to unroll or burst the shell. 


. Ta-hwong-loh is the same as Sze—the 6th sign.—It means that then 


all things grow rapidly and then fall. It is therefore called 
Hwong-loh. 


. Tun-tswong is the same as wu—the 7th sign.—It moans that then 


all things become mature and solid. 


. Hééh-hia is the same as we—the 8th sign.—It means that then the 


Light and the Darkness change the conditions of growth or life, 
and all things harmonize. It is therefore called Hééh-hia. 


. T’un-t'an is the same as shin—the 9th sign.—It means that then al] 


things exhibit the beauty of their fruits, 


. Tso-wo is the same as yeu—the 10th sign.—It means that then the 


fruits of all things are ripe. 


. Yen-mao is the same as shii-—the 11th sign.—It means that then 


all things close up and conceal their germs or buds. 


. Ta-ynen-hien is the same as hai—the 12th sign—It means the 


abyss, and that then all things return to the under world, and 
conceal themselves in an abyss deep as heaven itself. } 


“The Superior (52) and inferior (3%) divisions of the cycle* 


each embrace 18,000 years.” ¢7) 
- [Ya Tsung-hai says: “ The 8000 here ought to read 800 ; for Shao-tsze,— 


(Shao kang-cheh)—reckoning from the beginning of heaven and 
earth to the end of the cycle says there is one ywen—(or Kalpa) ;— 
that one yuen contains 12 whe, and one whe 10,800 years. The tsze 


—_— 


inferior ones—from midnight to noon the light increases—from ngon to midnight 
it diminishes— hence hiung ti refer to them. 
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or first whe produced heaven, the ch'ew or second whe produced 
earth, and the yin or third whe produced man. The shii or eleventh 
whe closes up all things and dissolves heaven; and the hai or 
twelfth whe dissolves both heaven and earth. Then the tsze whe 
produces a new heaven, and so the revolutions go on forever.” 
Reckoning from the longitude of the star ki—or the Leopard—(the 
7th zodiacal constellation of the stars y and 4 in Sagittarius, long. 
268° 28! 15’’)— in the yin or third whe of the cycle, to the longitude 
of the star sing, or the Horse—(the 25th of the zodiacal constella- 
tions, corresponding with Alphard a@ Hydra and others near it—in 
long, 144° 29 44’)— in the wu or seventh whe of the cycle, there 
should be 45,000 years(*) and over, which would correspond to the 
year called kia-yin at the commencement of the reign of T’ang-yao, 
(B.C. 2356). Ever since the existence of heaven and earth doubt- 
less there have been people, things, sovereigns, kings, &c.; but as 
records had not then been published there are no means of ascertain- 
ing the state of the case. It is said that: the terms “ Rulers of 
heaven,” “ Rulers of earth,” “ Rulers of man” have come down by 
tradition. Therefore historians suppese that since the existence of 
men downwards the many thousand years scattered though the 
annals of the three Rulers and the various human chiefs are suffi- 
cient to complete the number. But, is there such a principle, really, 
as 18,000 years to each division of the cycle? If we do not place 
the 45,600 years prior to the time of T’ang-yao, but after him, then 
there certainly would be error. | 

“Cheu Ching-huen says: ‘P*an-ku-sze having divided heaven 
and earth, and after heaven had opened at tsze—the first division of 
the cycle—the Rulers of heaven came forth, and succeeding Ptan-ku, 
began to reign. 

Although heaven had opened, the names of the “Stems” and 
the ‘Branches’ had not been arranged, and though the earth had 
separated, the order of the years and the hours had not been settled. 
It was the Rulers of heaven that established the “Ten Stems” by 
which to determine the years, and also the “Twelve Branches” by 
which to determine the hours. The years and the hours having been 
determined the people first began to know the operations and 
ordinances of heaven, and readily to perfect the beneficent laws of 
sovereigns and kings for the government of the world.’ ” 


$a SB JG “ Ti-hwong-sze.” The Rulers of earth. 


[Referring to the earth, the yin-ki—(or inferior principle of the air)— 
having thickened and become material it was called the Rulers (or 
reign) of earth ; for it is held that the earth separated at ch'eu—the 
second division of the cycle. ] 


“The Rulers of earth is a generic name embracing eleven per- 
sons who succeeded the Rulers of heaven in the government where 
they appointed the three luminaries to divide the day from the night, 
and to cause thirty days to make a month.” 

[The three luminaries are the sun, the moon, and the stars, ] 
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“ Cheu Ching-huen says that: ‘The Rulers of heaven made the 
“Stems ” and the “ Branches” to determine the years and the hours. 
The laws of heaven, though being manifested, still the ordinances of 
the Three Luminaries—(sun, moon and stars)—had not been arranged 
in order, or the day and the night divided—(by any plan.)—The 
people then went out to work, and came in. to rest without fixed 
periods of time. 

The Rulers of earth therefore succeeded the Rulers of heaven in 
the government and appointed the ordinances of the three Luminaries 
to divide the day from the night. That which illumines the day 
was called the Sun, that which illumines the night was called thie 
Moon, and those which adorn the sky were called the Stars. From 
the time when the Three Luminaries were separated and the day and 
night were distinguished from each other, the waning and the waxing, 
the beginning and the middle of the moon followed in regular succes- 
sion, and thus thirty days became a month.’ ”’ 


K & K “ din-hwong-sze.” The Rulers of Man. 


[The character jin, or man, here stands for god. It is said that man is 
the most spiritual or intelligent of all things, the holy gods alone 
surpassing him. 

This period is called the Rulers of man—(or reign of man)—because it 
is held that, man came forth at yin—the third division of the cycle. ] 
“The term Rulers of man is one generic name embracing nine 

persons (°) who succeeded the Rulers of heaven in the government. 
Corresponding to these (in number) the hills and streams were 

divided into nine Sections. The man dwelling in one place was 
therefore also called the Chief—or sheik—of the place.” (1°) 

[This is regarded as the beginning of the feudal system of government. ] 
“ At that time all persons lived in harmony under pure customs, 

and entertained profound respect for each other. The Lords were not 

empty kings, and the ministers were not empty nobles. The govern- 
ment, the rulers, and the ministers were such as arose of themselves. 

The modes of eating, drinking, and the proprieties between the sexes 

were such as naturally prevailed. Their title was also ‘The Nine 

Rulers,’ the former and latter making nine persons, and unitedly 

45,600 years.” 


[They were divided into nine sections, each dwelling in one place, and all 
mutually enjoyed the blessings of heaven. After heaven and earth 
existed all things were produced, and after the production of all 
things the Holy men, or sages were produced. 

The sages were the real lords of astronomy, geology, and human affairs ; 
for without the sages heaven, earth, and man would have very soon 
come to an end. 
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For this reason it was that before the chaos cleared away P‘an-ku came 
forth and afterwards heaven and earth separated. Before the 
ordinances of heaven were manifested the Rulers of heaven came 
forth and afterwards the ordinances of heaven were manifested. 
Before the principles of earth were exhibited the Rulers of earth 
came forth and afterwards the principles of each were exhibited: 
Before the laws of human conduct were understood the Rulers of 
man came forth and afterwards human learning flourished. Each 
generation produced rulers and each ruler devised a mode of govern 
ment. From this comes the saying that heaven opened at tsze, that 
earth separated at ch‘eu, and that man came forth at yin. Judging 
according to the dubious statements of scholars, at tsze and ch'ew— 
the first and second divisions of the cycle—only heaven and earth 
existed, that on coming to yin—the third division of the cycle— 
man came forth. Historians say that P‘an-ku came forth as the 
first Heid ruler of all beings and things. Adding the Rulers of 
heaven, earth, and man togethet it is said that, first and last, there 
were several tens of persons. But to what does it in reality refer? } 


“Cheu Ching-huen says: ‘The Rulers of man succeeded the 
Rulers of heaven and the Rulers of earth in the government, that 
then the atmosphere gradually cleared away and all things sprang up 
together, that the order of time was gradually settled and the usages 
of society gradually became correct and respectful. 

The chiefs were intelligent rulers, the kings were not empty 
sovereigus, the ministers were upright officials, and offices were not 
merely empty honors. The orders of the governnient were gradually 
diffused and the principles of authority by this means gradually 
prevailed, and so piety and justice were gradually perfected. Rulers 
and ministers were such as rose of their own acccord. The people ate 
when they were hungry and drank when they were thirsty, and 
gradually food and useful things were supplied. The men proposed, 
the women reciprocated, the people got married and the population 
increased in the land. 

Though there were false feople they did not produce trouble ; 
though there were vicious men they did not prevail; though men 
increased in numbers still the sufferings caused by oppression did not 
abound; though things were collected together the desire to take by 
violence did not arise. Because the government of the Rulers of man 
was feudal in its character and human learning daily increased, the 
chiefs of that age had merit and the people were great.’ ” 

“Fung K‘twun-san says: ‘The Great Extreme by moving produced 
the Light, by stopping it produced the Darkuess: The Great Extreme 
having already existed, immediately the Darkness and the Light 
existed. The Darkness and the Light having already existed im- 
mediately all things were produced. All things having existed 
immediately Holy men or sages came forth. Could there have been 
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over 10,000 years between the production of the Light and the opening 
of heaven? Or could there have been over 10,000 years between the 
production of the Darkness and the separation of the earth? Or 
could there have been over 10,000 years between the union of the 
Darkness with the Light and the production of all things? Or could 
there have been over 40,000 to 50,000 years between the cessatiun of 
that union and the production of the Holy men? Certainly there 
cannot be such a law of nature as this! 

Furthermore, between the days of Yao and Shun and the present 
time there have been only something over 3000 years. The sovereigns 
of the Hia, Shang, and Chow dynasties did not equal in virtue the 
former sovereigns T'ang and Yii; and those of the Han, T'ang, and 
Sung dynasties did not equal those of the Hia, Shang, and Chow. In 
my humble opinion Fuh-hi and Shin-nu were not far distant from 
Ptan-ku. The years may be reckoned by thousands but not by 
myriads. Yao and Shun were very near the times of Fuh-hi and Shin- 
nu. The years may be reckoned by hundreds but not by thousands. 
Scholars should examine these things critically for themselves.’ ” 

(To be continued.) 


NOTES ON THE PRECEDING TRANSLATION. 


(@) The Chow-li is one of the most ancient books in China—B.C. 1122—255. But 
some scholars regard the work of more recent date. 


(7) The Ch'in dynasty succeeded the Chow beginning A.D. 255. Its rulers came 
from the western border of the Empire and seem to have patronized the learning 
of Babylon. The fragments of ancient history found in the Compendium are 
evidently of Chaldean origin. 


(?) The ternis translated “Rulers of heaven,” “Ruiers of earth,” “Rulers of man” are 
‘ very difficult to render with certainty. The singular and plural numbers are not 
distinguished, and I cannot determine whether they refer to abstract powers of 
nature, to gods, to men, or tocertain symbols representing the divisions of a cycle. 


(*) This book is a profound and standard work by Shao Kang-cheh, a famous mathe- 
matician and philosopher of the Sung dynasty—A.D. 1011—1077. In it he 
attempts to show that the system of the universe is arranged according to the 
laws of numbers. The work should be translated. 


(5) Ptan-ku-sze is evidently an epithet of God, like our terms, The All Wise, Tho 
Ancient of days. It might be rendered, The Searcher of Antiquity. 


(5) The terms sze seang here rendered “the four seasons” are not the ones now used 
in that sense. But as this whole sentence is evidently a very ancient fragment, 
I gather from what follows that they originally stood for the four seasons. 
The Chinese theories about the yin and the yang are believed to be compara- 
tively modern. 


(7) The terms hiwng ti are commonly rendered “brother.” But they primarily 
meant superior and inferior, or former and latter. Beyond all doubt they refer 
here to the twelve divisions of the cycle, the hiung to the first six and the ti 
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to the last six because the light and heat increase through the first six and 
decrease through the last six, they are therefore conceived of as “ superior” and 
“inferior.” The text by no means teaches that “twelve brothers” reigned one 
after the other for 18,000 years. That each division of an astronomical cycle of 
time should cover 18,000 years is anything but absurd or fabulous. These are 
generally found in the modern interpretation rather than in the original text. 
(®) Between the yin and the wuh whe, or the 8rd and 7th divisions of the cycle, 
there were 4, which multiplied into 10,800 years would equal 43,200, the same 
as one division of the great Chaldean cycle of 518,400 years. Here may bea 
clue. The mention of the.two stars here, with the time between them, may also 
furnish a clue by which astronomers may be enabled to determine the nature of 
this ancient kosmical cycle and discover what foundation it may have in nature. 


It is propable that some errors have crept into the figures in the fragments 
which have come down through so many ages. 


(*) The term jin, persons, applied to the Rulers of heaven, earth, and man perhaps 
refer to the ancient hieroglyphic images or human forms by which the divisions 
of the cycles were represented. There seem to have been three cycles in use 
called respectively, the “Twelve Branches,” the “Ten Stems,” and the “ Hight 
Diagrams.” The center in each being counted as one division there were 13, 11 


and 9, all told, but only 12, 10, and 8 on the circumference or rim of the cycle. 
They may be represented as follows :— 


THE TWELVE BRANCHES. THE TEN STEMS. 


THE EIGHT DIAGRAMS. 





Twelve double hours make a day and night, and twelve months a year. 


(°) These old cycles were the “horn-books” of our ancestors. They are freighted 
with the astronomy, chronology, philosophy, and literature of the world. To 
understand the history of the world it becomes necessary for us to understand 
the symbols, rationale, and applications of the cycles. Civilization sprang from 
the same source and has always remained a unit. 

That portion of the first volume which treats of the most ancient times will be care- 
fully translated and published for the benefit of Western scholars,—TRANSLATOR. 








> 
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THE WORK OF PROTESTANT MISSIONS IN THE 
PROVINCE OF SHANTUNG. 
By Rey. Hunrer Corsetr. 

N the year 1835, in order to ascertain the facilities for preaching 
and tract distribution, the Rev. W. H. Medhurst and the Rev. 
Edwin Stevins, made a eruise along the China coast in the ship Huron. 
“By the middle of September they were on the north side of the 

Shantung promontory where they landed at several places.” 

During the summer of 1859, the Rev. J. L. and Mrs. Holmes of 
the Southern Baptist Mission, U.S., spent several months on board a 
sailing vessel in the Chefoo harbor, Mr. Holmes frequently going on 
shore. It was not until near the end of the following year after the 
signing of the treaty, that they were able to hire a house and remain 
permanently. They were immediately joined by others. During the 
twenty years ending with 1880, there have been’ in all ninty-eight 
resident missionaries,—of this number forty-nine were women. 

The aggregate number of years amounts to 430. Fifteen mis- 
sionaries have died, and forty-three from failure of health or other 
causes have left the field. : 

Twenty-five either died or left the field within one year after 
arrival, and nineteen others did not remain beyond two years. Until 
recently the work in the north-west of the province has been carried 
on chiefly by missionaries whose residences were at Tientsin. As soon 
as suitable buildings can he secured all the societies represented in 
this province, except the Methodist Episcopal Mission, U.S.A., will 
have missionaries residing within the bounds thereof. Counting four 
for the American Board there are at present forty-four missionaries 
residing in the province of whom twenty-two are women, representing 
the following Socicties:—Southern Baptist, U.S.A., English Baptist, 
inglish United Methodist, A.B.C.F.M., Presbyterian, U.S.A., National 
Bible Society of Scotland, U. P. Church of Scotland, Church of 
England Propagation Society and the China Inland Mission. 

What are some of the visible results of the labor hitherto expended ? 

I have to acknowledge the kindness of the missionaries, who 
supplied the data from which the following facts are ascertained. 
There are now connected with the various missions 2843 communi- 
cants, 6 ordained preachers, 45 preachers and assistants of various 
classes, 375 children receiving education in Christian schools. The 
average wages paid preachers and teachers amounts to $5 per month. 

What is the character of the converts ? 
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A few have proved to be hypocrites. Of this number, some 
were such experts at deception that for years they not only deceived 
their teachers, but all with whom they were associated and possibly 
themselves. 

Others entered the church from sinister motives. They probably 
did not mean to deceive. They were persuaded that it would be to 
their interest to live the life a Christian profession involves, but their 
supreme motive was the hope of pecuniary gain. Generally a few 
months, or at most years, proved sufficient to convince them that a 
profession of Christianity did not necessarily secure them a livelihood, 
and they either gave up their profession or were excluded from 
the Church. 

The hypocrites and temporary believers, however, have been but 
a small proportion of the whole. Some of the converts at times are 
so inconsistent as to cause heart-felt sorrow to those who have the over- 
sight of them, and yet with all their failings seem to be true believers. 
Others give unmistakable evidence of spiritual life. It is impossible 
to see them day by day and not feel persuaded that Christ dwells in 
their hearts by faith. They are not content to possess the truth them- 
selves but in season and out of season seek in every way to bring their 
kindred and neighbors to a saving knowledge of Christ. Many, both 
men and women, manifest an intense desire to learn to read. Some 
well advanced in life persevere until they are able to read understand- 
ingly the Mandarin Scriptures and Hymn-book. All are anxious to 
have their children receive a Christian education and many willingly 
deny themselves in various ways to secure it. Those who sincerely 
receive the truth wish to learn not only all they can in regard to 
Christianity but in regard to other subjects. Their sympathies are 
enlarged to take in the whole world to some extent. Their prejudices 
vanish so that they would gladly welcome from whatever source all 
that would advance the material prosperity of the country. Opposition 
to railroads, foreign machinery, ete., does not come from the converts 
to Christianity. The men no longer regard their wives and daughters 
as naturally ignorant and of a lower order than themselves. Their 
walk and conversation is characterized by a kindness unknown before 
conversion. ‘This change has been the means, in a number of instances, 
of making the wives willing to learn the doctrine which produced 
such good fruit. The birth of a daughter is no longer regarded the 
calamity it once was. A desire is awakened to have little comforts, 
such as a pane of glass in the window, a bed of flowers in the court, 
ete. On the Sabbath when the Christians mect for worship they 
wear a contented and peaceful expression, which contrasts strikingly 
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with the care-worn and anxious look of the multitudes, whose thoughts 
are fully occupied with what shall they eat and drink, and how make 
the most of this world. 

Some undoubtedly come short in the duty of benevolence. But 
when it is remembered that benevolence is usually a grace of slow 
growth in any land, but especially in a land where the people have 
been taught from infancy to set a high value on money, and also that 
the life of many who become Christians is a constant struggle with 
poverty, it would I think be unjust to charge the Christians as a class 
with illiberality. I have never known an earnest appeal for aid to 
send men to preach the gospel, to build, churches, to relieve the 
distitute and famine sufferers without willingness on the part of every 
member to contribute something. Some deny themselves necessary 
food in order to do so. Others would very cheerfully contribute labor 
if the opportunity offered. Possible if all the facts were known the 
failure to come up to the Scripture standard of giving is more justly 
chargeable to the pastor’s neglect of Scripture teaching on this subject, 
then to the converts. I think all will agree that the Christians are 
characterized by great simplicity of faith. When-the truth is accepted 
the convert fully believes the Scripture statement that ‘“‘there is one 
God, and one mediator between God and men, the man Christ Jesus.” 
He loses all faith in the efficacy of idol-worship and no longer visits 
theatres or joins in idolatrous ceremonies. He believes that God will 
faithfully fulfill all the Scripture promises and daily prays in ex- 
pectation of being heard. THe is not beset with doubts and fears con- 
cerning the truth of the Scriptures, but firmly believes that with God 
all things are possible. The joy awakened in the hearts of the aged 
by simply repeating the promises of God is often most cheering. 
Perhaps in nothing does the contrast between a Christian and an 
unbeliever appear more marked then in the hour of death. Hope fills 
the Christian’s soul. He knows whom he has believed, and doubts 
not but Jesus will receive his soul at last. He is able to speak 
words of comfort to the sorrowing family; urging each to trust in 
the Saviour and serve him faithfully until death and then they will 
meet again. 

In estimating the character of the Christians, justice requires us 
to remember the difficulties which beset them. A man who has spent 
fifty years in a land in which the character of the whole people is formed 
by false standards of morality could hardly be expected to live up to 
the full standard of a blameless character which has been formed from 
infancy in a Christian home and surrounded on all hands by helpful 
mgral influences. The pow convert has not only qgll the habits of his 
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past life to overcome but he must still live surrounded by hostile 
influences, and face opposition and public opinion on every hand. The 
convert is sometimes for years the only Christian in his village. He 
may be either wholly illiterate or able to read but very imperfectly. 
Beyond the reach of meeting with God’s people in the sanctuary, hear- 
ing the gospel preached every Sabbath, it isnot surprising, perhaps, 
that he should often prove weak and give a very feeble light in the 
Egyptian darkness which surrounds him. I have often thought if the 
missionary could for a time exchange places with the converts he would 
learn to have deeper sympathy and more patience with them in their 
weakness and trials. He would perhaps have great cause for rejoicing 
if the convert only stood out against all hostile attacks even though he 
made very little advancement in the divine life. Do we not all need a 
great increase of that love which hopeth all things and can hide a 
multitude of sins. 

Mere statistics give a very inadequate idea of the spiritual and 
moral condition of a people, or of the preparatory work which has 
been done. Through the aid of the Foreign Bible and Tract Societies 
a vast number of portions of the Scripture and Christian books and 
tracts have been circulated. The gospel has been repeatedly preached 
in almost all the principle cities and towns. In some districts it may 
be said the gospel has been fully preached in every village and all the 
people know something of the Saviour. Many frecly confess that they 
are persuaded of the truth of Christianity and it would be for their 
highest good to embrace it, but to do so, would involve the loss of 
friends, difficulties connected with their business, the marriage of 
their children, ete., which they are at present not prepared to mect. 
There is undoubtedly a growing conviction in the minds of many that 
the Christian religion is from heaven and must eventually supersede 
all others. 

The famine and pestilence which visited this province in 1876- 
1877, produced many hinderances. Large numbers of people have 
been impoverished. Since then many have sought admission to the 
Church chiefly in hope of receiving temporal aid. Extreme poverty 
seems to be unfavorable to the spread of the gospel. A certain amount 
of temporal prosperity seems most favourable to the moral and spiritual 
elevation of the people. The hinderances, however, are far more than 
counterbalanced. The efforts to save life and alleviate suffering during 
and after the famine, undoubtedly have done much in overcoming 
prejudices, removing obstacles, and recommending the Christian 
religion to the people. Nearly two-thirds of the converts have been 
received into the church since the famine. ° 
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THE SCHOOL AND TEXT BOOK SERIES. 


MINUTES OF MEETING. 
HE Committee met at the London Mission, Shanghai, on Friday, 
the 17th December, 1880. There were present the Rev. Wm. 
Muirhead, Chairman; Rev. Dr. Y. J. Allen, John Fryer, Esq., Rev. 
A. Williamson, Secretary ; Rev. Thos. Taylor, Visitor. 
The meeting having been duly constituted, the minutes of the 
last meeting, being printed, were held as read. 
The Treasurer then laid on the table a memo. of state of 
the funds, viz.: Balance on hand at last meeting .. Tls. 1605.85 
Pay’ts. including purchase of books, charts, freight, ete. Tls. 231.90 


Tis. 1373.95 


He reported a donation from The Very Rev. Dean Butcher Tls. 14.60 
And a second donation from Thos. Hanbury, Esq., .. Tis. 500.00 

Balance in hand Tis. 1888.55 
Dr. Y. J. Allen also reported a donation of $250 not yet to hand, 
from the Board of Southern American Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Mr. Muirhead intimated that Mr. Fryer had completed the 
Prospectus in Chinese and that he had sent copies to the agents at 
Peking, Tientsin, and Foochow. Mr. Fryer was requested to print 
off another edition of 500 copies, and the Secretary was instructed to 
send a sufficient supply to the agents at the other stations. 

INTEREST 1N GREAT BRITAIN. 

The Secretary intimated that he had laid the claims of the Com- 
mittee before several societies and influential men in England and 
Scotland, and had met with a very favourable response. The London 
Religious Tract Society gave him permission to make a selection of 
their engravings and colored pictures ; and had made the Committee 
an additional grant of electro plates and pictures, value £231. Messrs. 
Wn. Collins, Sons & Co., Glasgow, had given them electro plates of 
all the illustrations in their valuable School Series, which were deemed 
suitable for China, at half-price. Messrs. Nelson, Edinburgh, had 
also made a reduction in favour of electro plates obtained from them. 
Messrs. Keith Johnston & Co., Edinburgh, evinced deep interest in 
the work of the Committee, and assured the Secretary that they 
would aid the Committee in every way they could, 
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GIFTS OF BOOKS, 


The Religious Tract Society have presented the Committee with 
several volumes of “Sunday at Home” and “Leisure Hour” contain- 
ing letter-press descriptions of the electro types granted by them; 
Messrs. Wm. Collins, Sons & Co., have gifted full sets of their various 
excellent School Serics, with samples of school apparatus as roll-books, 
slates, pencils, ete.; Messrs. Warne & Co. have also presented a com- 
plete set of all their beautifully illustrated picture-books and story- 
books; Messrs. T. Nelson & Sons have sent a set of their “ Royal 
Readers;” and Messrs. Blackie & Sons sent specimens of their 
“Graded Readers”’ and their “Comprehensive School Series ;”’ Messrs. 
W. and A. K. Johnston have given specimens of their maps large and 
small coloured and in outline, atlases, their various and splendid 
charts, drawings, etc., etc.; while a friend presented a variety of 
other school books, calculated to be useful. 

The treasurer of the National Bible Society of Scotland had agreed 
to receive and transmit any donations which might be placed in his 
hands. Several sums had already been subscribed, and others pro- 
mised. If their Secretary had been longer at home, a good deal more 
might have been accomplished. 


BOOKS PASSED. 


Miss Happer’s Three Readers were laid upon the table and passed. 
The Secretary was instructed fo ask her to simplify the Second Reader 
a little more and to send on copies of illustrations to her, from which 
she could select such as appeared suitable for her books. 

The Rev. H. Corbett’s Church History in two volumes was also 
ordered to be printed. The printing of Dr. Osgood’s Anatomy was 
reported as nearly completed. The Committee expressed their deep 
sorrow at the decease of their valued contributor. Mr. Muirhead laid 
on the table his History of England in two volumes revised and 
brought down to date. The work was accepted, and left in his hands 
to be printed with illustrations. Mr. Fryer intimated his Chemistry 
was nearly printed, and would be finished by the Chinese New Year. 
Dr. Farnham sent word, that the first draft of his Natural Philosophy 
for the Young was ready and would soon be fit to be placed in the 
hands of the Committee. The first draft of the Hand Book of Natural 
History and Chart, by Miss Williamson, was also ready. 

NEW BOOKS. 

The Secretary proposed that Mr. Fryer’s adaptation of Johnston’s 
“Chemistry of Common Life,” in Chinese, which was appearing in 
the Scientific Magazine, should be adopted as one of their Series. 
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This was agreed to. The Secretary also said he understood that Mr. 
Fryer was preparing a series of small and cheap books in easy eun-i 
on the various sciences, and he thought they also might be brought out 
in connection with the Series. After some conversation, the suggestion 
was accepted and as his 1st volume on Astronomy was nearly ready, 
Mr. Fryer was requested to endeavour to have it out by the Ist of 
the Chinese New Year, so that it might form a portion of the first 
instalment which was to be sent to subscribers at that date or as soon 
afterwards as possible. 

The Sceretary laid on the table specimens of coloured plates 
illustrative of Scripture History, Manners and Customs, ete., which 
could be had at moderate prices, and adapted to the Chinese books, 
also outlines of maps and outlines for globes and other drawings suitable 
for educational purposes. The consideration of these was postponed 
till next meeting. 


BOOKS IN THE PRINTER’S HANDS. 

Anatomy, Dr. D. W. Osgood; Chemistry, John Fryer, Esq.; 
Topography and Natural History of Palestine, and Sacred Geography 
for the Young, Dr. Graves; The Principles of Sacred Music, Mrs. 
C. W. Mateer; Political Economy, Dr. Martin; Jurisprudence, Dr. 
Martin. 

BOOKS NEARLY READY. 

Descriptive and Political Geography, by Rev. L. D. Chapin; 
Cherch History, Rev. H. Corbett ; The History of England, Rev. W. 
Muirhead ; Mental Arithmetic, Mrs. Capp; The 3rd and 4th Readers, 
Miss Lillie Happer; Mathematical Physics, Dr. Martin; A Com- 
parative View of the Religions of the World, and The Physiology and 
Structure of Plants, Rev. A. Williamson, LL.D.; Astronomical 
Charts, Dr. C. C. Baldwin and Rey. N. Sites; Natural History Charts, 
Miss Williamson ; Mineralogy, John Fryer, Esq. 

ELECTROTYPES AND COLOURED PICTURES. 

The general Editor, Mr. Fryer, was requested to print off fifty 
impressions of the electrotypes, and have them bound in volumes for 
distribution among the writers that they might be able to select what 
illustrations were suitable for their works, also that ten specimens of 
each of the coloured pictures should be bound in like manner for a 
similar purpose. 

The Chairman mentioned it was important, for many obvious 
reasons, that they should known how far the various writers had 
advanced with their respective books and the Sceretary should be 
instructed to obtain the necessary information.—Agreed. 
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The Secretary said it was now clear, that in view of the encourage- 
ment afforded by intelligent men at home and the reception the ability 
and ardour of their Collaborators is meeting at the hands of Chinese , 
and the success of like institutions in less literary countries, that this 
Book Series scheme was destined to grow into an important institution, 
and as it was important that all the transactions should be conducted 
on strict business principles, and a separate account kept for each 
publication, etce., he foresaw they would soon need a depository and a 
young man acquainted with the management of Book and Tract 
Societies to take charge of it. It was agreed this should be kept in view. 

The meeting was closed in the usual way. 


To the Editor of the Recorder. 
Dear Sir,— 

In order to save time, labour and expense would you kindly allow 
me to draw the attention of the writers in connection with the School 
and ‘l'ext Book Series to the above instructions, and request them to let 
me know how far they have progressed with their respective works, and 
any other particulars they may see fit. And would they for the same 
reason excuse me adopting this method of addressing them. I may also say 
that the first instalment of the Series will it is hoped be sent to the various 
agents during the month of March together with copies of the Prospectus in 
Chinese. - ‘The Committee earnestly hope that those friends who have so 
kindly undertaken to act as agents will do all that their ingenuity may 
suggest for the furtherance of the scheme, and at the Ports where no 
subse sription list has yet been circulated they will endeavour to send one 
round both among Foreigners and Chinese. I append the list of writers 
end agents as it now stands. 

Missions which have not yet contributed their quota, and friends 
who have not yet subscribed, are requested to send in their donations ; 
for as the Books approach completion the need for funds proportionally 
increases. 

Should there be any missionaries or others engaged in the pre- 
paration of books related to our Series, the undersigned will be happy 
to hear from them. 


Yours truly, 


Curroo, 21st February, 1881. ALEXANDER WILLIAMSON. 


List of School and Text Books. 


1. A Set of Object Lessons, .., | § A Christian Commentary on the Chinese 
‘ Dr. Farnham. | Classics (The Four Books), 

2. Fi irst Reader, conte aining selections from Rev. Far nest Faber. 

the Scriptures and various Authors, | 7. A Christian ommentary on the Chinese 


te ae Miss Lillie Happer. | Classics (‘The Five Classic 8),.. 
3. Second Reader, containing selections tev. Harnest Faber. 


from the cine and various! 8. Arithmetic, Rev. C. W. Mfateer, D.D. 


Authors, aos Miss L. Happer. | 9. Mental Arithmetic, ... Mrs. Capp. 
4. Third Reader, “containing selections | 10. Algebra, Rev. C. W. Mateer, D.D. 
from the Scriptures and various | 11 


. Geometry, 
. Trigonometry and Surveying 


Authors, =e Miss L, Happer. ; 12 
5. Letter Writing in Chinese on a new | 13. Geography for Beginners, 
pl UN, nee we. Rev, Earnest Faber. | = ee . Rev. W. Scarborough. 


>) 
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14. Lessons in Natural Philosophy for the 

Young, ... Dr. Farnham. 

. Lessons in Phy siology for the Young, 

‘ Dr. Porter. 

Natural Philosophy, Dr. C. W.Mateer. 
Astronomy (Intermediate), ... 

Lhe Peking College. 

Rev. G. 8S. Owen. 

John Fryer, Esq. 


1 


rit 


16. 
27. 


18. 
19. 


Geology, : 
Mineralogy, ... 


20. C hemistry, we 
21. Botany ta Fas and Sosnemionl. 
. ; John Fryer, Es 
22. Zoology, " Miss W adie 
23. Ethnology, Rev. F. Ohlinger. 
24. Physical Geography, M7r.G. W. Painter. 
25. ee and Political Geography, 
Rev. L. D. Chapin. 
26. Sacred Geography for the Young, | 
ote Graves. 
27. Outlines of Universal ‘History, 
Rev. D. Z. Sheffield. 
28. Modern History, a Series of Historical 


Primers of European Nations, 


ae J. Rhein, Esq. | 


. History of England, Rev. W. Muirhead. 
. History of U.S.A. to recent dates, based 
on Dr. Bridgman’s, Rev. A. H. Smith. 
. The Industries of the W est, ... ‘ 
: John Fryer, Esq. 

Vocal Music and Tune Beok,. 

Mrs. Williamson end Mrs.C. W. "Mateer. 
Drawing, . Jokn Fryer, Esq. 
School Wall Maps, 
Revs. L. D. Chapin, and Dz Z. Shefficld. 
Botanical Wall Charts, 4 large (W. & 
A. Keith Johnston’s adapted), ee 

Alex. Williamson, LL.D. 

: Zoological Wall Charts, 5 large (W. & | 
A. Keith Johnston’s adapted), = 
: .. Dr. Mollendorf r(?) 
Astronomical Wall Charts, 4 large (W. 

& A. Keith Johnston’s adapted), 

.. Dr. C. C. Baldwin, and Rev. N. 


io\) 
tw 


33. 


84. 
85. 


36. 


3 


~T 


38.. 


389. 
Keith Johnston’s adapted), Dr.Ldkins 


51. An Introduction to the Books of the 
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L History ‘of China, in the form of Bio. | } 
graphies of its Famous Men. Dr. Kitel. 


Sites. | 
Mechanical Powers, 1 large (W. & A. | 


9 


or 


Church History, Rev. Hunter Corbett 
Civilization, Alex. Williamson, LL.D. 
Comparative View of the Religions of 
the World, Ale». Williamson, LL.D. 
Meteorology, with special reference to 
China, . .. Dr. Fritsche. 
ss Health, “Air, Water, Food, Clothing, 
Houses, and Disinfectants, Dr. Kerr. 
° Topography and Natural Histery of 
Palestine, .., cee Dr. Graves. 
. Jurispr ndence, ... Dr. Martin. 
. Biographies of the Founders and Re- 
formers of the Christian Church, 
ne aa ae Bishop Burdon. 
- Family Devotions, with Prayers for 
important occasions, Bishop Burdon. 
Introductory Science Pri imer, 


52. 
53. 
54. 


55. 


on 
for) 


Rev. Tim thy Richard. 
62. Series of easy tracts on the Sciences, 
| Arts and Manufactures. 


; John Pry yer, Esq. 
3. The Chemistry of Common Life (Pro- 

i fessor Johnston’s adapted) 
see als ose John Fryer, Esq. 


COMMITTEE. 


Rev. W. A. P. Martin, D.D., LL.D 

| Chairman, Pe king. 
| Rev. R. Leohler, es ... Hong gkong. 
| Rev. Young J.Allen,D. D. ,LL.D., Shanghai. 
Rev. C. W. Mateer, D. D., wwe Tungchow. 


| John Fryer, Esq,, ... Shanghai. 
SECRETARY. 

| Rey. A. Williamson, LL.D., ... Chefoo. 
TREASURER, 


| Rev. Wm. Muirhead, 


GENERAL EDITOR. 
| John Fryer, Eeq., 


w. Shanghai. 


Shanghat, 
| 


BANKERS, 


Hongkong and Shanghai Bank. 


PEPOSITARY AND GENERAL AGENT. 
Rev.W.8. Holt, Am. Presbyterian 
Mission Press, . Shanghai. 


Taiwan, Mr. Barclay ; ; Tai-yuen-foo, Mr. 


ry oo rn Rev. Dr.Edkins. | scneiin ite tie wale: 
42. Mental Philosophy, Rev. Dr. Martin. Peking, Mr.Chester Holcombe ; Tientsin, 
43. Moral m Rev. G. John. | Mr. Innocent; Newchwang, Mr. Macintyre; 
44, Political Economy, Rev. Dr. Martin. ; Wuchang, Mr. Bryson; Kiukiang, Mr. 
45.The Physiology and Structure of | Hart; Ningpo, Mr. Hoare; N¢ — ig, Mr. 
Plants, . Alew. Williamson, LL.D. | Leaman; Hangchow, Mr. Sedgwi ick; Foo- 
46. Anatomy, . D. W. Osgood, M.D. | chow, Mr. Plumb; Amoy, Mr. M: ogres rs 
47. Physiology,... J. Dudyeon, M.D. | Swatow, Mr. Gibson ; Hongkong, Mr. 
4S. Mathematical Physics, Rev. Dr. Martin. | Lechler; Canton, Dr. Kerr; Yokohama, 
49. The Art of Teaching, Rev.J.G.Loescher. | Mr. Lilley ; W usueb, Mr. Race ; Wenchow, 
50. An Introduction to the Books of the | Mr. Stott ; ’ Yangchow, Mr. aes Chin- 
Old Testament,... Rev. C. Goodrich. | kiang, Dr. White ; Gangking, Mr. Pearce ; 
| 
| 


New Testament, Rev. Jonathan Lees. 


Richard. 
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AN ESSAY ON THE PsycHoLoGican TERMS jh, TE, A, ie 
By Martin Scnavs, (Litone), Baste Mission. 
EING a teacher of theology in the seminary of the Basle Mission 
it follows that I must frequently make use of certain psychological 
terms. These terms are to be found in the works of Mencius. In 
the time of this philosopher there was much disputing on the human 
nature. He fought all his life with the heretical philosophers of his 
time. We find therefore in his works more anthropology than in the 
works of his master Confucius. During last year I lectured on the 
works of Mencius, and in my preparations I espeeially sought to obtain 
a clear understanding of the psychological material to be found in these 
writings. My aim in the following essay is to attempt a definition of 
the terms jf}, PE, 9%, GR. If any of my fellow labourers, having more 
knowledge and experience in Chinese literature than I possess would 
undertake to write an article suggesting what psychological terms 
should be used in expounding God’s Word, I am sure it would be read 
with deep interest by all who are engaged in imparting Christian 
instruction to these people. I have pieked up but a few precious 
stones, which Dr. Legge and others have brought to light by their 
indefatigable zeal and exertion in exploring the Chinese Classics. I 
think that we, who have to guide our Chinese brethren into the golden 
ore of the Bible would do well to use these materials. I have found 
them especially useful in explaining the Epistles of St. Paul. 

1. Firstly the term ,f heart. In the Bible and the classical 
writings the heart is considered the eentral seat of psychical life; so 
also is it in the Chinese Classics. We Europeans are accustomed to 
speak of the brain as the seat of the activities of the soul, the Chinese 
speak more of the inward parts of the body. Let me give an instance 
of this from the Shi-king, which reminds me very much of the 
psychological ideas of the Hebrews. When King Phwan-kang ex- 
horted his people to forget all their trouble in removing to Yin and in 
building their new capital, he closed his speech with the words: ‘ Now I 
have disclosed my heart and belly, my reins and bowels (of) BE FF WR). 
T have fully declared to you my satel all my mind.” (Legge, Vol, 
11. Pt. 1. Part iv. Book vi. Part 11. 3). The interior of men, the 
heart is the invisible root of the psychical life, the head with the brain 
is the fruit-bearing top of it. In the classical age men lived more in 
the inward regions than we in this over-busy day. Let us see what 
we can find in the works of Mencius on the term jf. THe says: “The 
superior man considers benevolence, righteousness, propriety and wisdom 


as his PE (2 -F Br VE CC BE HF). They are rooted in his heart (gf 
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Fs MH)” (Legge: Vol. u. Book vi. Pt. 1. 21, 4). The heart is just 
like the field ()% fq), on which the ethical germs must get their 
development. Mencius says all men have these ethical principles 
rooted in the heart. It is their duty to give them all their develop- 
ment and completion (}§ 4% FEZ). ah embraces all the feelings and 
desires and even thoughts are comprised in it. In short jf) is the seat 
of the soul just as the Hebrew 72 and the Greek Kapdza. 

2. What is the link then, between jf}, the treasury of the soul 
and the invisible world and what gives it its direction? The term ff 
(Legge: human nature), I think, will answer these questions. Mencius 
spoke often about to declare his belief in the goodness of it. There 
are some who think his doctrine entirely antagonistic to Christianity, 
an opinion in which I do not concur. What then is the meaning of 
the classical #¢? In the Doctrine of the Mean we find the definition: 
K fit 4 iB ME (Legge: What I[eaven has conferred is human nature). 
Mencius says: 4) Ht # Gi) 49 KH “knowing his nature, he knows 
Heaven.” ff is the very thing which links man with Heaven, with 
the spiritual world. Let us see how the Chinese explain the character 
?. It is composed of 4 (life) and } (heart), which is used to denote 
mental terms. ‘f is 4A & BB. Choo foo tsze says: Ht Ep Bw. It 
is the principle, which is rooted in the interior of # and is to be 
developed. Every thing has its #f. He who realizes his own $f and 
the ‘Pf of all things is the most accomplished man, the ## A of the 
Classics. ‘Pf of man is the ethical ideal which Heaven implanted in 
the heart. Mencius says: # Eth 4 40 4£ Pt, he who has exhausted 
his heart knows his ff, #.e. to make one’s self acquainted with his heart, 
gives a man knowledge of his ideal, for this is hidden in the treasury 
of the heart. } of the Classics is to be taken in this spiritual meaning 
and Mencius’ doctrine of the goodness of it can never be a stumbling 
block to us. Fallen man has lost the more substantial link of mvevpa 
with God, he has become flesh ; God’s spirit could not dwell in him 
(Genesis vi. 3). The substantial connection of the soul with the invisible 
world is broken; the mvetza of man is isolated, lost its source of life, 
which is in God. The heathen therefore know only an ideal connection 
with Heaven; the pneumatical link with God dwindled into the meagre 
. This is the law written in the heart of man (Romans ii), the law 
of mind (Romans vii. 23). It gives the heart its direction. St. John 
says in the Prologue of his Gospel: “ Logos was the true light, which 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world.” This light shineth 
also in the darkness of China. The rays of this light, the Aoyoc 

mepuatikos, which the philosophers of China could comprehend is the 
WE of their works. £ is the basis, on which they constructed th- 
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doctrines. They used it only to throw light upon the duties of man 
to man (Fi fy Z 3). They have nothing to say of the relation of 
man to God. But like the heathen of Greece and Rome they knew 
also a little of the law written in man’s heart. If fallen man had not 
this #£ I do not see how he could be exhorted to eschew evil and do 
good. We had no 96¢ pox rod or to preach petdvora and riotis. 

3. There is another term, which in one chapter of the works of 
Mencius is of great importance. It is the term §%, one of the two 
principles of the speculative philosophy (## 9%). They are just like 
the two principles thought and matter, on which the occidental philo- 
sophy speculated through all centuries. According to the standpoint 
in the one or the other, the systems of the philosophers ended either 
in Idealism or Materialism. A very few found the way of Realism, 
which only can unite the two principles. What is the meaning of $& 
in the works of Mencius? Dr. Legge gives it as the passion nature 
(Vol. 1. Book ut. Pt. 1. Ch. 11. 9), Kang-hi says: @& #42 IEW; 
he says also: $& 4, #4 mt 2 Bay. According to these definitions, I 
think the best rendering of the character $& is powers (Faber’s Mencius 
“ Krafte’”’). Mencius says: $&% #8 2 Jé 4. The $& pervades and 
animates the body (Legge). I think the $ of the Yih-king and of 
the speculations of the Sung philosophers is also best rendered by 
powers. Canon McClatchie translated it by ‘“ primordial matter.” 
But what is matter? “Kein Stoff ohne Kraft. Matter is not another 
thing than power. It is the exterior, the appearance of the central 
power, eis inertiae, which unites a manifoldness of powers.” (Ulrici: 
Gott und Mensch). The more intelligent men of our time go back to 
the more lifeful philosophy of the ancients. This gives also more 
understanding of the Biblical Realism, the ddvays of God’s Word. 
There are missionaries, who have used the speculations of the Sung 
philosophers to show that the God of the Bible can by no means be 
rendered with the classical term [| #. They say: Shang-ti includes 
HH and §, he is therefore an inferior being, a demiurge. 3 if Fate 
(incorporeal Reason) was thrust out of his own world, his demiurge 
_E ¥# usurping his place. The God of the Bible is above §, he is ji 
and so on......ergo the only term, which can be used for God is ji. 
There is here indeed the same chasm between the two principles of the 
modern philosophy, which is employed in the struggle against the 
use of Shang-ti. Yea, the classical _— includes both principles $B 
and $. And so the God of the Scriptures has also his (72>), his 
ééta. Why should we hesitate to use the term _[ & for God, in whom 
dwelleth all the powers, the 7Ajjpwua? Canon McClatchie translates 


the passage from Kang-hi $& a #4 PR ZS Be a “Air is the fulness 
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(m rAijpoua) of Deity.” Philosophers going on with their speculations 
quasi in a higher region than God, will find out the extremest axiom, 
they will quasi construe a genesis of God (so the speculations of the 
Germans von Baader and Schaden, etc.). It seems to be the same case 
in Lao-tsze’s Tao-teh King. He says in the fourth chapter: “Tao 
might appear to have been before God” (3 4 # Z 46). 

But let us leave these heights, and come back to look after our 
psychological terms. We have here also the two principles ## and §@ 
as Pf: and $& of the heart. The relation of yvyn to mvevua is the same 
as that of the dofa of God to God. The soul is the dota of the spirit, 
an emanation of ™vevya, which pervades the human body. Genesis 
xlix. 6, is the soul rendered by {722 (see Delitesch: System der 
Biblisch. Psychologie Sec. 4: Die falsche und wahre Trichotomie). 

4, What is the point which unites these two principles #f and 
§% in the heart? There is the term 7% (Legge: will or mind), the 
meaning of which we have to discuss. ‘The Chinese say: #§ is the 
power to concentrate the Ty to direct it to a fixed point. (Choo 
foo tsze: th 2 Bt 2 BR). Menciussays: 5 is first and chief 
(Legge: Mencius Book 11. Pt. 1. Ch. 11.9). It is the chief of the 
heart. This definition agrees with the ong of the character j§. 
It is composed of -{ (officer) and jf (heart) beneath. FH is the 
principal power, which gives the heart.its direction. I think there- 
fore =§ is also the best rendering of the vovs (mind) of the New 
Testament. Let me give the definition of vovs from the psychology 
of the late Dr. Beck, one of the most eminent German theologians. 
He says: “Nods bildet den Vereinigungspunkt des Geistigen und 
Seelischen, in der Weise, dass das Geistige seelisch gemacht und 
bestimt, der Lebensfluss von Innen nach Aussen geht.” This definition 
of vods can also be applied to the term 9. There is another psycho- 
logical term of the New Testament ovveidnots (conscience, rendered by 
Ei ih). vveidnors ist der geistige Inen sin, wo der Lebensfluss von 
Aussen nach Innen geht” (See Beck: Umriss der biblischen Seelenlehre 
und christ]. Lehrwissenschaft Sec. 19). Suveidnors is analogous to Pf. 
T think the difference of PE and ovveidnows (FL af) is this: $F is the 
objective law written in the heart, ovveidnors is the subjective voice of 
the interior, which consents to this law. Let us now see what Mencius 
has to say about the relation of ## to $%. He says: $& is subordinate 
to # (Legge: Vol. u. Book 11. Pt. 1. Ch.2,9 FR #ERBRREB). R, 
the psychical powers, which fill the heart, are the troops governed by 
is Chong-tsai (9 Hi) one of the F Fe HE BM says: Klkh ST hh & 

HH, Ribs BBHR. # is the chief, which Heaven and Earth 
bestowed to man, and $& (f@ is explained by $%) is the fulness (the 
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troops). ‘Fis the pneumatical er $& the psychical of the heart. 
Both have their point of union in 7 (vods). FH as chief of the heart 
moves his troops. If 9 be first and moves 7 then will the heart fall 
into disorder. That is the very condition of man’s heart, the corrup- 
tion of nature introduced by sin. This principle of sin is not known 
by the heathen moralists. Only the Bible unveils to us the depth of 
this darkness. The heathen generally have more or less an idea of 
sin, but the moralists of China have indeed a very shallow one. It is 
because they do not bring man into relation with God. It is this dark 
principle which brought man into captivity to the law of sin. 5§ is 
fettered by the revolting $% (vous tijs capxos Col. ii. 18) and has 
become a powerless and empty one (waraiorys rijs vods Eph. iv. 17). 

In explaining these psychological terms to my pupils, I am 
accustomed to use the following illustrations :— 


I.—THE HUMAN HEART ACCORDING TO MENCIUS. 


it (heart) is the central seat of the soul. 7 (vovs) is the 
principal power. $& are its troops. ff is the $B which FE (Heaven) 
laid down in the heart, which is after the model of the 38 A (ideal 
man) to be realized. 


IIl.—THE HEART OF FALLEN MAN ACCORDING TO THE SCRIPTURES. 


From the kingdom of darkness came another principle in the 
heart. 4 left its original direction, turned to sin. That which yet 
holds the sinner in connection with God is conscience (overSnore) which 
gives its consent to the law written in the heart (J). 3 under the 
principality of sin lost its power (sarasdrns tijs vods). $& the powers, 
the troops, have by sin fallen in disorder. They became flesh, which 
took is into captivity (vous tis capxoc). When man begins to hear 
the voice of conscience, which gives its consent to God’s law, he is 
aware of his wretched des ery and experiences the condition described 
in Rom. vii. 

1IIl.—THE HEART OF THOSE WHO BELONG TO CHRIST. 


jas returns from its lawless course (wer dvota) and submits itself to 
the law of God. The principality of sin is broken by Faith in Christ. 
itp receives, by regeneration, the Holy Ghost. It has now a substantial 
link with the spiritual world and not merely the meagre #4, the law 
of mind. Aydzy 70d Meod is shed in our hearts by the Holy Ghost 
(Rom. v. 5). By the Holy Ghost Christ and the Father come with 
their 7Asjpwna in the heart. With these powers the chief principle of 
the heart (j) can struggle against the flesh, which always strives to 


recover the lost throne of the heart. 7% can now overcomo and also 
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subdue its powers ($4); it can get them into order. By the deepening 
of the faith in Christ (é« iorews ers niovw Rom. i. 17) man will, by 
degrees, be transformed into the likeness of Jesus, the 8 A «aréioyny; 
the ideal will be perfectly realized {- g, 4, A a, in the fulness of 
the Biblical sense of the word.—All to the glory of God and for the 
deepening of the Christian life, which already has taken reot in the 
hearts of our Chinese Christians. 





REPORT OF THE HANKOW TRACT SOCIETY FOR THE YEAR 1880. 
By Rev. J. W. Brewer. 


HE Annual Meeting of the Hankow Branch of the Religious Tract 
Society was held on Wednesday, February 2nd, 1881. The 
Yearly Report having been read and adopted, the Secretary was 
requested not only to forward it to the Home Society, but also to send 
extracts from it for insertion in the Chinese Recorder. 

“The year 1880 has been one of unusual activity amongst us 
both in the publication and in the cireulation of the tracts and shect 
tracts issued by this Society. We started the year with a balance in 
hand from 1879 of Tls. 79.94; in February we received our usual 
grant of £50, which this year realised Tls. 183.20; during the year 
we have received from purchasers of tracts the sum of ‘Ils. 426.26, 
so that our total income has amounted to Tls. 689.40. Our total 
expenditure for the year has been Tls. 691.09; of which Tls. 672.04 
have been paid to the native printer in Hankow; who, though he 
requires very careful supervision, has on the whole done his work 
well and creditably, and at a much cheaper rate than we could get it 
done elsewhere. 

Publication Department. New, and in most cases revised, editions 
of all the tracts and sheet tracts previously published by our Society 
have been issued during the past year. In addition to this five new 
tracts and eight new sheet tracts have been approved by the examin- 
ing committee and published. Two tracts and one sheet tract remain 
under examination. 

We hope during the coming year to publish a serics of illustra- 
tions of our Lord’s Parables with expository letter-press, which we 
trust will be the means of drawing attention to and exciting interest 
in our Lord’s teaching both among Christians and outsiders. 

We have also been offered the copyright of a number of prize 
tracts now in course of writing (vide prospectus issued by Rey. D. 
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Hill in October last). If we may judge from the first portion of them 
now passing through the hands of the adjudicators, we have herein 
the promise of a very valuable and useful series, one of its greatest 
recommendations being that the tracts forming it will be purely 
native productions. 

The following is a list of the new tracts published during 1880:— 

1. K B HF BW The Guide to Heaven, 62 pp. A new and 
revised edition of a popular tract prepared several years ago by the 
Rev. G. John. 

2. & # ih ZB The Errors of Vegetarianism, 22 pp. Prepared 
by the late Rev. J. Race to meet the case of the large number of 
religionists around us who deem the practice of Vegetarianism a moral 
duty and a means of acquiring religious merit and purity. 

3. WK IS He i BS tt B Against Opium Smoking, 34 pp. A 

tract prepared under the joint authorship of Rev. G. John, Rev. D. 
Hill and Dr. Dudgeon; consisting of a number of pictures first published 
by the Canton Native Anti-Opium Association, a moral exhortation 
and medical directions for those who wish to break off the pernicious 
habit of opium smoking. 
4 4. Ih ff 2 B= F KF Christian Trimetrical Classic, 44 pp. by 
+, the Rev. G. John. Equally well adapted for use as a school book 
and for general distribution. The easy style, the rhymning and 
trimetric arrangement of this tract will doubtless make it popular and 
secure for it wide circulation. 

5. $ i FH A 4 iw The Two Friends, 48 pp. A new and 
carefully revised edition of the well-known and very popular tract 
prepared many years ago by the late Rev. W. Milne. 

N.B.—As a sample of the cost of production it may be mentioned 
that the last named tract “The Two Friends” is printed (block 
cutting, ete., all included) at 24e. per copy on the best white paper 
(ff #2), 18c. on the best brown paper (' HE) and 12c. on ordinary 
brown paper (++ fi). 

SUMMARY OF YEAR’S PUBLICATIONS. 

Tracts (9 varieties) 54,660; Sheet Tracts (15 varieties) 128,500 ; 
total 183,160, being the equivalent of 2,676,120 pages. 550 tracts, 
published in Shanghai, have been purchased. 

Circulation. The demand for tracts published by this Society 
has greatly increased on all sides, so that our circulation during the 
past year has more than doubled, amounting to 46,445 tracts and 
129,700 sheet tracts, giving a total circulation of 176,145, equal to q 
2,426,190 pages. About one-third of these tracts, ete., have been 
supplied to various agents of the China Inland Mission, and by them 
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scattered far and wide. A large proportion also has been seld to the 
agents of the National Bible Society of Scotland, whose work during 
the past year has been principally in the provinces of Szechuen, 
Hupeh and Kiangse. 

Applications for tracts have come in from many distant places, 
north and south, east and west; even Formosa and the Sandwich 
Islands have received supplies of some of our publications. In some 
cases permission to print for themselves has been sought by and 
granted to brethren residing at such a distance as to render transport 
expensive and inconvenient. 

Many have been the gratifying testimonies received during the 
year to the favour gained by our tracts wherever they are known, 
and doubtless their circulation might be indefinitely extended were we 
in a position to offer them at reduced rates to all purchasers. Our 
present grant however will only admit of our selling at cost price to 
all non-members. 

In accordance with the earnest recommendation of an esteemed 
American brother, it has been decided to make arrangements for the 
opening of a depository of our publications in Shanghai, so as to place 
them within more convenient reach of brethren residing at a distance. 

The Work and its Needs. Some of our larger tracts are such as 
would repay careful study on the part of even our most advanced 
native Christians, tending, we doubt not, to most desirable growth in 
knowledge and grace on their part. But, as at the formation of our 
Tract Society, so now our first object and aim are to assist in the work 
of evangelization of the vast extent of territory ‘lying round us as yet 
unoccupied by the Protestant missionary, but in which Christian work 
is being begun and developed under ever-increasing encouragement 
and incitement to diligence on the part ef every one of us. 

There is a growing conviction in the minds of many amongst us 
that the publication and circulatiun of well adapted and carefully 
prepared tracts is a most important and useful department of mission- 
ary work at its present stage in China. J 

Of equal importance is the fermation of a Christian literature for 
our native Christians. We regret that so little has been done in this 
direction, and should rejoice to hear of any well-concerted scheme 
put forward for the supply of this desideratum, such as has already 
been devised for the preparation and publication of a series of 
educational works. 

To this end it would seem necessary to secure united action on 
the part of all existing tract society agencies in China. A circular 
was issued from our midst in July last inviting the missionary body 
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to consider the possibility of securing this concerted action and to join 
in the formation of a central committee, composed of representatives 
elected by local tract socicties, under whose general supervision and 
direction might be brought the whole of tract-society operations in 
China. Though this has not as yet issued in any tangible result, yet 
we are not without hope that it may succeed in bringing into closer 
association the various societies at work in various parts of the 
empire, which at present know so little of each other’s plans and 
publications. 

Several responses favourable and otherwise have been received to 
this circular. The ventilation caused by the sending forth of such a 
proposal cannot but be of benefit to the common cause. Meantime 
the only course open to us as a Society seems to be for us to do our 
best to meet the increasing demands by providing as good and as 
abundant a supply of tracts as we can for helping ourselves and our 
brethren in the prosecution of our mission as evangelists and pastors. 





PROGRESS OF THE GOSPEL IN HAN-CHUNG-FU, SHEN-SL. 
By Mr. G. F. Easton, or Ts‘tn-cHav, KAN-sUH, 
FTER a few weeks’ preaching in Kai-chau and other cities in 
southern Kan-suh, I eventually reached Han-chung, in the 
Shen-si province, about the end of August, 1880. The latter rains had 
fairly set in, so that I was obliged to remain there for a month. During 
that time I had the pleasure of seeing several of the new converts 
baptized by Mr. King. Some accounts of this work have appeared in 
recent numbers of “‘China’s Millions,” but Mr. King’s time has been 
too fully occupied to relate in detail any of the interesting facts con- 
nected with one and another of the young disciples. I joined them 
in their prayer meeting, heard them examined at the little church 
meetings, and sometimes had conversations with them individually, 
and thus got to know many of them, and something of their history, 
circumstances, trials, ete. There is much about almost every case 
which is of interest; especially to those who pray for the extension of 
the Redeemer’s kingdom in China. I propose to tell you a little of 
what I learned concerning some of these young disciples, in order that 
those who systematically pray for the converts in China may be 
encouraged, and others, who hitherto have not prayed for them, may 
be led to do so. 
THE FIRST CONVERT. 
The first man that was baptized, Mr. Ho, a native of Si-chtuen 
prevince, is a short, square man, graye and reticent in manner, with 
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very little that is attractive or interesting about him, except it be his 
sincerity and disinterestedness, which may be frequently seen, though 
not obtrusively manifested. He is an educated man, but has no 
literary degree ; I believe he has sometimes practised as a doctor ; but 
the greater part of his life has been spent in studying and propagating 
the stricter forms of the Buddhist religion. He was no mere nominal 
Buddhist, but one who was as sincere with regard to error as I believe 
he now is with regard to truth. A prominent member of a large and 
influential society of vegetarians he has travelled through the Si-ch'uen, 
Kan-suh, and Shen-si provinces, earnestly seeking to induce the people 
to become vegetarians and devout Buddhists, and instructing those 
who were already of their number ; these disciples supplied his needs 
for the time being, and so he lived. I do not think, however, he was 
so concerned for the welfare of the people as he was anxious to 
accumulate merit for himself, and to obtain a position of power when 
Buddha shall come in all his glory and all the world shall turn to 
him. At last, after hard study, long years of austerities, and the 
expenditure of an enormous sum of money, he obtained the desired 
object, a long strip of paper folded into the form of a book, and 
covered back and front, with writing in a small running hand; this 
was sacred, and no one was to see it but himself; it constituted him a 
minister of the sect in this life, and gave him power over thunder 
when the kingdom of Buddha shall come. 


CONVERSION. 


But God had better things in store for him. He has a naturally 
inquisitive mind, given to investigation, and so was led to go and hear 
the foreigner preach about religion. Ife made no common hearer, 
but drank in all that was said, and thought much about it, too. He 
continued to attend the preaching, and sought for private instruction 
in conversation with Mr. King. The Holy Ghost enlightened him ; 
he was convinced, and immediately acted upon his convictions, believing 
that he had at last found the truth that he had been groping for all 
his life. I may not be too minute, but Mr. Ho was eventually 
baptized, and came to live on the premises in order to give his time 
to the study of the truth. He soon found that, being an educated 
man, he could help us in many ways, such as teaching Chinese, 
writing, etc., and later on he helped in the dispensary, and even in 
direct missionary work. He refused to take a single cash for his 
services, until his own little savings were gone; and then he was 
induced to accept the half of an ordinary teacher’s salary. When I 
came away Mr. Ho was asked if he would go to T’s‘in-chau and occupy 
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the station till Mr. Parker should arrive; this he consented to do in 
order to help the work, but insisted upon walking there, a ten days’ 
journey, so as to save the expense of a mule. 

AN INTERESTING SCENE. 

But I want to tell you what became of the mysterious little 
document alluded to above. One of his friends, a member of the 
same vegetarian society, presuming that now Mr. Ho had discarded 
his old religion and had become a Christian he would not value this 
document, set his wits to work to procure it from him; he came in the 
character of an enquirer about the Christian religion, and asked Mr. 
Ho if he would sell him the document. This request was refused. 
Would he allow him to take a copy of it; no. Would be simply 
show it to him as a curiosity. No, he could not do even that. Seeing 
his friend so anxious to get this paper, Mr. Ho began to feel a little 
anxious, as he could see that the possession of this paper might cause 
him some trouble in his intercourse with his friends; might indeed be 
a snare to himself, as some of them would be glad to give him a large 
sum for it; and might be a stumbling-block to any of the society who 
perhaps were already influenced by what they considered the great 
sacrifice he had made. We prayed with him about it, and he readily 
consented to burn the document in the presence of the man who was 
so anxious to get it. A lamp was lighted, the paper produced, opened 
and held up to view fora moment that all might see it was simply an 
ordinary piece of paper with writing on both sides. Suddenly Mr. 
Rao, the man who wished for it, seized it with both hands, saying 
“Stop, just for a moment; it is after all only an ordinary thing, yet 
as it is to be destroyed, you may as well let me see the paragraph that 
conveys the power, just out of curiosity.” Mr. Ho turned the paper, 
found the paragraph and held it up in his own hands. His friend im- 
mediately seized it and tried hard to commit it te memory. This we 
prevented by talking to him, and afterwards insisting upon the whole 
thing being burnt at once. It was soon reduced to ashes. ‘ There,” 
said Mr. Rao, with a look of disappointment, ‘is the result of many 
years of austerity, and of an outlay of several hundreds of thousands 
of cash.”” Someone suggested to Mr. Ho a text, “but what things 
were gain to me, those IT counted loss for Christ.” ‘ That is exactly 
what I feel with regard to that paper,” said Mr. Ho, turning up the 
passage in his Testament, and showing it to Mr. Rao, “those things 
which I hitherto regarded as beneficial to me, I now, for Christ’s sake, 
regard as injurious to me,” for such is the literal translation of the 
Chinese version. All I need say more is that Mr. Rao learnt much 
from his friend Mr. Ho, and I trust from the Holy Spirit’s teachings, 
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too; he has since been baptized, and more recently another member of 
the same society has been received, a Mr. Wang, who is a Chinese 
B.A. Will you pray that Mr. Ho may be deeply taught of the Holy 
Ghost, and when well instructed himself, may gu forth to teach the 
glorious gospel to his own people with far more zeal and success than 
attended his service for Satan. 

ANOTHER CONVERT. 

Another of the converts is Mr. Sie, a young man of about twenty- 
four, also a native of the Si-chtuen province. By trade he is a baker, 
and has a stall on the street not far from our chapel, where he carries 
on a brisk business. He learned the truth by attending the preaching, 
and being a frank, teachable young fellow, was not slow to receive it, 
and to profess himself a believer. The stoppage of his Sunday business 
at once marked him as a Christian, and he was a little persecuted, 
but stood fast. During the week he frequently left his business in 
charge of his assistant, and came to the mission house to learn to read 
the gospels; and on Sundays he would endeavour to bring his assistant 
with him to worship. One day he came to me in a rather anxious 
state of mind, wanting advice. What was the matter? It was this. 
At his home in the Si-ch‘uen province he has a share in some family 
property; he wished to go home, to sell his property, and with the money 
thus obtained get married and return with his wife to Han-chung, 
where his business is satisfactory; but in order to procure his property 
and afterward his wife, he would be required to worship his ancestors, 
heaven and earth, etc. .This was the cause of the trouble. But 
before saying anything to ourselves, he had thought it better, as it 

ras a family matter, to go and consult his uncle, who isa Roman 
Catholic, and lives in a village a few miles away. ‘This matter,” 
said his uncle, ‘‘is a very important one. You ought certainly to go 
home, and seeure your property; and you ought to be getting married; 
but unless you comply with the family regulations, and worship your 
ancestors, heaven and earth, and so on, you will not succeed; your 
property will be confiscated, and the family will have nothing to do 
with you. This is one of those difficult matters for which there is no 
help; therefore my advice is to just go through the ceremony, and all 
will go well. You see it is not a permanent matter, but only a passing 
ceremony for the time being, and very soon over; you had better 
comply with all that is required, and afterwards repent.” “TI do not 
think that course would be a right one,” suggested our young friend ; 
but the idea was a novel one, and he could not readily discharge it 
from his mind. We prayed together about it, read 1 Johni., and 
had some conversation, and this tempted young disciple was soon 
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happily resolving that he would not make any compromise, but rather 
lose his property than his peace with God. I have since learned that 
he has gone to his home for a time; and we pray that God may not 
merely keep him from sin, but enable him greatly to influence his 
friends by his message and by his life. 

MR. LIU, THE COTTON-WORKER. 

I felt quite attracted to one little man, rather advanced in life, 
named Liu. He is a cotton-beater, and is frequently engaged in families 
for a few days at a time to re-dress the bedding. On Saturday he 
tells his employer for the time being that, to-morrow being worship- 
day, he cannot come to work, but will be glad if he will go with him 
to worship; and so in this way Mr. Liu is not only able to keep the 
day himself, but also to induce another to hear the gospel. 


MRS. WANG, THE DEVOTEE. 


Poor old Mrs. Wang was very old, thin, weak, and sickly; brought 
to such a condition by her protracted and extreme fastings. For 
very many years she has merely allowed herself a limited amount of 
rice with a little salted vegetable. Owing to her decrepid condition 
both of body and mind she is not a very intelligent believer; she was 
under instruction for a long time; but the sincerity of one who, pro- 
fessing faith in the Lord Jesus, breaks her long maintained vows, and 
thus nullifies the accumulated merit so dearly purchased, cannot be 
questioned. 

MR. TYAN, THE TAILOR. 

Mr. Tan is a bright, intelligent young man, who has given us 
much pleasure. He is a tailor, and is often engaged to work for 
people at their own homes. Whilst I was at Han-chung he was 
engaged in this manner to work for some ladies of a good family in 
the city; his absence on Sunday, and the singing of snatches of hymns 
during work time, soon marked him as a Christian ; the ladies were 
amused at his hymn-singing, and requested that he would sing to 
them every day. Our young friend complied, and borrowed a hymn- 
book from us for the purpose. This, in all probability, may be the 
only chance these ladies will ever have of knowing anything of the 
gospel. 

PERSECUTIONS FOR CHRISI’S SAKE. 

Some of the young believers at Han-chung have mct with persecu- 
tion, and have needed all the grace and strength supplied to enable 
them to stand firm. Mr. Liu lives at a village a days’ journey from 
Han-chung, and so is not often able to meet with us. His neighbours 
have sorely tried him, and even threatened to pull his house down, 
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but by his consistent life and gentle expostulations he has lived all 
such feeling down, and the ringleader of the persecuting party is now 
an enquirer concerning the truth. Mrs. Yang is an old woman that 
lives in a cottage outside of the city, where she cultivates a small patch 
of land. One Sunday morning, while she was worshipping with us, 
her turnips were dug up and stolen; and a few days after the collectors 
of the land tax called and demanded a much larger sum than ever she 
had had to pay before. There is also a young tailor who constantly 
attends the meetings, and whom we have looked on as a sincere and 
earnest believer for some time past; he desires to be baptized, but is 
kept from joining us by the eruel severity of his father, who beats 
him repeatedly, sometimes taking him away in the middle of service 
and thrashing him. He is compelled by his father, for whom he 
works, to work on Sundays, though he generally manages to get away 
to the meetings. Some of his fellow-disciples occasionally console and 
encourage him. ‘“ Well,” said one of them to him one day, “if there 
is no help for it, and you are obliged to work, you can think about God 
through the day; and while you work all day you can be wnwilling all 
the time.” 

Such are some of the difficulties and snares that beset the path 
of the young believer in China, but He is able to keep them from 
falling, and does do so when His grace and strength is sought. We 
praise God for them, and ask you to praise Him too, and continually 
to remember these babes in Christ i your intercessions. 





DELUSIONS ABOUT MONGOLIA. 


THE object of the present paper is to correct some mistakes which, 
from questions that are sometimes asked, and remarks that are 
sometimes made, it would seem are prevalent regarding Mongolia. 


I.—ROAMING TRIBES. 


The Mongols are frequently spoken of as “ Wandering Tribes,” 
and people think it strange that any one Mongol wandering about 
in so broad a country as Mongolia can ever be found again. Now the 
truth is that any who are conversant with Mongolia ean go straight 
to the tent of almost any man he wishes to find, and that there is no 
more difficulty in seeking out a man’s place of abode in Mongolia 
than in the case of a man in England. Most Mongols have a fixed and 
definite place of abode from which they never move their tent except 
twice a year, that is once in spring, and again in autumn, when they 
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shift from their winter encampment to their summer encampment, 
and vice versa. In truth in some cases some Mongols who are too 
well pleased with a location to be willing to move from it, but too 
timid to disregard entirely the custom of having different quarters 
for winter and summer, go through the farce of shifting these tents 
afew feet only, and then congratulate themselves that they have 
“ flitted” like orthodox Mongols. It sometimes happens that a heavy 
fall of snow, local in its extent, or a drought, compells them, for their 
cattle’s sake to shift their quarters for a time, till the difficulty passes 
over. But in place of this shifting being habit and repute, they 
never resort to if except when compelled, and think it very hard 
lines to have to leave their fixed place. Tribes and men have their 
fixed localities almost as distinct and definite as in China, England, 
or any settled country, and it is quite a mistake to suppose that 
Mongol tribes and men wander about anywhere and everywhere. 

The Halhas in the north are said to shift their quarters in 
summer once a fortnight, for their cattle’s sake, but the southern 
tribes do not so, and even the northern people are methodical and 
regular in their shiftings, having a kind of circuit which they go, 
and a definite centre to which they return. It is not impossible that 
some of the remote tribes may be migratory, but it is safe to say of 
the great divisions of the Halhas in'the north, the Soonites in middle, 
and the Chahars in the south of Mongolia, and of many others too, 
that they are not roaming or migratory tribes but fixed and definite in 
their places of abode. 

11.— WATER 

Mongolia is sometimes conceived to be a waterless country. This 
is quite a mistake. Wells are moderately abundant, and in most 
cases the water is found near the surface. 

In the country of sand hills water is sometimes procured by 
merely digging out a few spadefuls of sand, while there are districts 
of the country that abound with lakes and streams. Wherever there 
‘are inhabitants of course there are wells, and the uninhabited parts, 
though there are such, are comparatively few. All along the 
travelled routes there are wells and water in abundance, for the most 
part at intervals of only a few miles distant, and the Mongol camel 
does not possess the water bag of the native of the dry hot plains of 

Arabia; either that or the Mongols have never discovered this 
peculiarity. A traveller entering on Mongolia must be provided with 
buckets to carry water, but his is rather an exceptional case if on his 
journey he suffers much from the want of water. 
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III.—TRACKLESS WASTE. 

This is a term, sometimes applied to Mongolia. Now it is true 
that there may be, doubtless are, trackless wastes somewhere in 
Mongolia, but Mongolia asa country is not trackless. On the con- 
trary there are great broad roads running through it in many 
directions, roads made not by the hands of man but, it may be, by 
camels’ feet, yet, however made, as well marked and a great deal 
broader often than the king’s highway in England. These roads are 
so well marked that on one occasion a foreigner and a native, neither 
of whom had ever travelled that way before, followed one of them 
for nearly two weeks, and never lost it even in the night time, except 
at the very end when they did not lose the track, but followed up a 
wrong branch of it. 

Roads abound in Mongolia. There are usually two to every- 
where, sometimes more than two. Camels usually go by one route 
ox-carts by another; oxen as they travel slower and need more 
pasture and water than camels, taking a road where water is more 
abundant and grass more plenty. In addition to the great roads along 
which pass the hundreds and thousands of camels and ox carts which 
convey tea, salt, timber, and grain, from one trading centre to 
another, there are numerous lesser roads not so much frequented, but 
nevertheless distinctly marked and easily followed. Mongols are 
great hands for leaving the road and taking short cuts, which fre- 
quently turn out longer in the long run, and thus they frequently 
travel a long way without following a road or track of any kind, but 
that is a matter of choice, and by being content to take a route a 
mile or two longer they might, in most cases, have a road all the 
way. In only one case can Mongolia be called a trackless waste, 
that is the case of the sandy parts of the country when the wind 
blows and obliterates the tracks. There are such places but they are 
comparatively small, and one may travel a great deal in Mongolia and 
not see above one or two such districts. 

IV.—PLAINS OF MONGOLIA. 

Mongolia is for the most a great a plain, but it is not all plain. 
There are immense regions of hill country in it, some of them of 
much grandeur and great beauty. Away about Gobi the country is 
level enough, but both north and south of that are hills in abundance. 

V.—FIRE. 

It is sometimes supposed that one of the difficulties of the 
Mongolian traveller is to provide himself with fire. There is usually 
little difficulty in the case. Native Mongols collect fuel in great 
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heaps for their own use, and of this they are usually very willing to 
sell. Like everybody else they are ready to take advantage of a 
traveller’s necessity, and over-charge him a good deal, but argol, 
the dried dung of aminals, is so cheap originally, costing only the 
labour of gathering it, that even when over-charged it is cheap. 

There is also a delusion about this fuel, namely that it smells 
unpleasantly when burning. This is quite a mistake. Argol is 
clean to handle, easy to light, pleasant to use as fuel, and very good 
to cook with. In burning there is no smell of any kind except such 
as attends the combustion of other materials. The only trouble 
about it is that it gets damp easily when it will not burn at all, that 
it gives out a great quantity of smoke when it is being lit up, and 
that it soon burns away, so that the fire needs constant feeding. 


VI.—MONGOLS AND MUTTON. 

People often suppose that the Mongols are great eaters of 
mutton, that mutton is one of the principal articles of diet in 
Mongolia. The truth is that the Mongols are very fond of flesh of 
all kinds, not only do they eat mutton, but beef, horse flesh, and 
camel’s flesh, all and any of these never come amiss. When the 
Mongols have flesh to eat they also display a wonderful capacity for 
eating large quantities. Though this is all true, mutton or flesh of 
any kind is not so common an article of diet as is supposed. The 
simple truth is they cannot afford it. It costs too much. The 
ordinary diet of ordinary Mongols is preparations of milk and 
farinaceous food. Millet of two kinds, buck-wheat flour, oatmeal, 
and milk, these are the staples. Wheat flour is common in the tents 
of the rich, and white rice is seen occasionally at the great temple 
festivals. Mutton is perhaps always on hand in the tents of the rich 
in winter, when it keeps frozen, but except on festive occasions, and 
when prescribed by a medical man, is eaten sparingly, while the 
less well-to-do Mongols often go long without tasting it. In summer 
even the rich go without mutton, how much more then the poor. 
Even in places remote from cultivation a sheep can be bartered 
for a large quantity of grain, and however much a Mongol may 
prefer flesh, he is either too poor or too parsimonious to indulge his 
carniverous propensities, 

Vil.—DANGER FROM WILD BEASTS. 

It is sometimes supposed that people in Mongolia are in danger 
from wild beasts. Itis not so. Wolves are the only dangerous animals 
and they are dangerous to cattle only, not to men. Either the 

Mongol wolf is a different and less formidable species than the 
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Russian and Chinese wolf or for some other reason it deports itself 
differently. It may be that the Mongols, constantly showing a bold 
front and attacking it whenever they can come up with it, keep it in 
subjection ; or the ease with which at all times, summer and winter, 
day and night it can supply its wants, keeps it from banding together 
in packs and developing ferocious tendencies. At any rate no one 
thinks of being afraid of a skulking Mongol wolf. Even boys do not 
hesitate to rush at a wolf when seen. There are stories afloat of 
wolves forming packs and even attacking men, in some remote regions, 
but these stories are regarded as strange by the Mongols themselves, 
and if such things happen at all they are very rare. Mongols feel no 
uneasiness about the wolf. Men not only travel solitary and unarmed, 
but even in uninhabited districts do not hesitate to hobble their horse 
and lie down to sleep on the plain at night, and if they think of the 
wolf at all in such circumstances, it is only to hope that he will not come 
and disturb their horse. As regards wild beasts Mongolia is quite safe. 


VIII.——-MONGOL DOGS. 


Mongol dogs are in great request among foreigners and even 
Chinese in Peking and North China, and some fine specimens of dogs 
do come from Mongolia. From this it is sometimes supposed that 
Mongol dogs generally are a superior breed. This is quite a mistake. 
Ninety-nine dogs out of a hundred, not so many as that quite, but 
a very large proportion of the Mongol dogs, are simple curs that are 
good for nothing but yelping and barking and perhaps biting on the 
sly. <A few of the dogs are larger, stronger, bolder and more danger- 
ous, but a traveller may be several seasons in Mongolia and not see 
above a score of dogs that strike him as being worthy of admiration. 
Two fine dogs seen by a foreigner a year or two ago in Mongolia 
were reported to be derived from Tibet, and in all his wanderings 
on the plateau the present writer has seen only one native dog that 
commanded respect. Foreigners sometimes get down dogs from 
Mongolia to China, but they seldom thrive. The climate of China 
seems to be too hot. 


IX.—MONGOL CATS AND MONGOL CITICKENS. 

Mongol cats are frequently spoken of, and Mongol chickens are 
sold by hundreds in the Peking market in winter. Neither the cats 
nor the chickens belong to pastoral Mongolia. Out on the grass land 
cats and chickens are seldom seen, and are no more native to the 
place than parrots are native to England. In a Mongol’s tent a cat 
lives a poor tied-up existence, the house-wife being afraid for her milk- 
pots, and about Mongol tents chickens can find no spilt grain to pick 
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up, and, blown about in the wind without the shelter of walls, and 
starved, lead a life almost as miserable and out of place as that of the 
cat. The Mongol chickens come from the districts of Mongolia on the 
Chinese frontier where the Mongols have given themselves to cultiva- 
tion; the cats if they come from Mongolia at all, probably coe from 
the same place, but cats and chickens alike are unknown among the 
Mongols who live in tents and herd their cattle on the free pastures. 
X.—MONGOLIA IS NOT ALL ALIKE. 

It isa great mistake to suppose that a description of one part of 
Mongolia is applicable to any other part of the country. A country 
so wide in extent differs widely in the characteristics of the different 
parts. Gobi is flat, but there are great districts of hilly region; in 
Gobi the grass is mostly sparse, but there are regions where the grass 
grows as deep and thick almost as in an English hay-field, having in 
addition a profusion of flowers; vast regions of Mongolia have a good 
hard firm soil, but there are sandy districts in which the wind leaves 
the sand in ridges like waves of the ocean, which ridges, too, keep 
slowly shifting their position. A man may travel a month in 
Mongolia and hardly see above three or four trees, but there are 
regions where groves abound, and districts and hills covered by dense 
and broad forests; there are parched regions in Mongolia, but there 
are also verdant out-regions glad with numerous streams; there are 
brackish lakes whose waters are fit drink for neither man nor beast, 
and lakes from which are taken annually hundreds and thousands 
of tons of salt, but there are also fresh water lakes, glancing with 
fish and gay with flocks of water fowl; there are regions where 
flocks and herds are turned adrift on the pastures open and free on 
all sides for hundreds of miles, but there are also regions well peopled 
and cultivated like China, and to be distinguished from that country 
only by seeing the red coated lama following the plough, or hearing 
the irate carter shouting to his aminals in the gasping and blustering 
language of Mongolia. Mongolia is like China. It is an immense 
country, and different regions of it differ widely in natural features, 
so care should be taken not to suppose that the description of any one 
part is applicable to any other. In one thing it is, in a missionary 
point of view, superior to China. Over its immense area its sparse 
population speak a language differing so little in its dialects, that men 
meeting from very distant regions can communicate with less difficulty 
than a Scotchman has in understanding an Englishman. 


HOINOS. 
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WORK AMONG THE CHINESE IN VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA. 
By Mr. A. Gorpon. 


OW to treat Chinese immigrants is becoming one of the vexed 
questions of the day in many parts of the world. In Australia 
a good deal has been written and said on the subject, but a practical 
solution seems as far off as ever. Some consider they should be 
encouraged to come, in view of the high price of labor; but, on the 
other hand, the majority can see no good in them whatever, but much 
that is evil. To the credit of the colony however be it said that 
hitherto but little or no personal violence has been shewn them, and 
they follow their various avocations without fear of molestation. The 
Christian Church and Press have taken a decided stand from the first. 
They look on this emigration from China to Christian countries 
as a means in God’s hands for the conversion of the whole nation; 
and call on all their supporters to do their share in teaching this people 
the way of salvation while there is opportunity, so that when they 
return to their native land (as they all hope to) they may take back 
with them the truths of the Gospel, and in their turn become the 
instructors of others. In response to this appeal various amounts 
are collected by the different churches throughout Victoria. 

At present the Chinese Mission work is confined to three de- 
nominations, viz.: the Episcopalians, the Presbyterians, and the 
Wesleyans. Perhaps of all three the Wesleyans have made the most 
of the funds entrusted to their care; being the only body who have 
as yet erected a place of worship in the city of Melbourne ex- 
clusively for Chinese. They obtained an excellent site in that portion 
of the city occupied by the Chinese, and it is a conspicuous and 
attractive object among so much that is repulsive and distasteful. The 
Wesleyans support two native pastors, one to labor in Melbourne and 
one at Castlemaine—an inland town, where a large number of Chinese 
find employment searching for gold—paying them a salary of £150 a 
year and providing them with a furnished house. Every three years, 
according to the Wesleyan plan, they change places. The attendance 
at the church in Melbourne is very good, although the number of 
converts received each year is not large. 

The Presbyterian Church has established a college for the train- 
ing of native pastors, and three or four have already gone forth to 
labor among their countrymen in various parts of the Colony. Some 
three years ago the Rev. Mr. Vrooman, formerly a member of the 
American Board Mission, at Canton, was invited over to take the 
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superintendence of their Chinese missions. He is at present residing at 
Ballarat, the inland capital of Victoria, where there are a large number 
of Chinese. It is understood he will devote the greater part of 
his time to the training of ‘native pastors. So far he has been well 
received. One of the native employees, who speaks excellent English, 
and has otherwise received a good toreign education, came prominently 
before the Melbourne public through his energy in collecting money 
for the Chinese Famine Relief Fund. On more than one occasion the 
mayor of the city occupied the chair when he pleaded the cause of 
his starving countrymen. 

The Episcopalians entrust the moneys subscribed by them for 
Chinese missions, to the care of a Board composed of clergy and 
laymen, presided over by the Bishop, and having a clerical and lay 
Secretary. They have now five native catechists in their employ, 
one at Daylesford, one at Sandhurst, one at Mount Blackwood, one at 
Maryborough, and one at St. Arnaud. At each of these places the 
clergyman of the parish superintends their work, to whom they report 
each month, who forwards their accounts to the lay Secretary. The 
Board meets once a month at the Bishop’s Registry for the transac- 
tion of all mission business One ofthe catechists formerly employed, 
and who first heard the Gospel in Victoria, lately returned home, and 
is now laboring at Canton, receiving the means of support from his 
native congregation there. Another catechist was invited by the 
new Bishop of North Queensland to preach the Word of Life to his 
countrymen there, and most encouraging accounts have been received 
from him. A monthly periodical, called the Missionary, keeps those 
interested well informed of what is being done, the amount of money 
collected, ete. Whit Sunday of each year is set apart for advocating 
the cause of Chinese missions, and the offertories of all the churches 
throughout the colony on that day are handed over to the Board. A 
number of ladies also assist the mission funds by a periodic sale of 
work. Yet notwithstanding, the hands of the committee are much 
tied by the want of funds, and at the present time the balance of their 
account at the bank stands on the wrong side of the ledger. 

As a rule the Chinese in the colonies are very poor, herding 
together in wretched hovels, eking out a bare living by hawking 
vegetables, etc., or turning over ground already abandoned by European 
diggers, in the hope of finding a few grains of gold. The majority 
seek to alleviate their wretched lot by opium-smoking, gambling, ete., 
and sink even to a lower level than they were in their own country, 
despising themselves and being despised by all around them. Is it to 
be wondered at that the Gospel makes but slow progress among such? 
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In isolated cases, where they happen to be employed on a sheep- 
station as cooks for the workmen, they are seen in a more favorable 
light, for there they gradually abandon their vices, adopt the European 
dress, and in some instances regularly attend a Christian place of 
worship on Sundays. Of course in Melbourne there are many wealthy 
Chinese, one of whom holds a large number of shares in the Com- 
mercial Bank and many valuable town properties, etc., but few if 
any of this class have as yet become Christians. 

Yet with all this there are instances of true conversion—few 
and far between it may be, but none the less genuine on that account. 
One man, a gardener living a little way out of Sandhurst, is a case in 
point. He had gained a slight smattering of English, and on Sundays 
attended Divine worship. He gradually grew interested and begged 
a clergyman with whom he was acquainted to explain the doctrine 
more fully to him. In time he learned the principle points of the 
Christian faith, and applied for baptism, which after due trial was 
granted him. Once fully convinced himself of the truth of the 
Gospel message, he displayed great anxiety to impart the same to 
his countrymen. He rented a room at his own expense and every 
evening after his day’s work was over, expounded the Scriptures (of 
which he had obtained a number of copies in Cantonese) to an attentive 
group. The attendance increased, and a larger room had to be 
obtained. After awhile he commenced collecting subscriptions to 
build a church, and soon had .the satisfaction of seeing his labors 
crowned with success. When the writeg passed through that district 
he attended an afternoon service conducted by this Chinese gardner 
in the building which had been erected through his efforts, the con- 
gregation being formed principally of those he had been the means of 
bringing into the Church. All this he had done in addition to his 
daily labor. 

One hindrance experienced by all the Churches in conducting 
services is the need of a good hymn-book. A few hymns have been 
collected and written into small books, and these are sung over and over 
again. Perhaps now that they can avail themselves of the services 
of a Chinese missionary of many years experience, they may succeed in 
getting together a-good collection, which all the Churches could use ; 
and send it here to be printed. True, a gentleman residing near 
Melbourne, who is a warm friend to the Chinese, bought a font of 
type from the American Mission Press; but up to this had not been 
able to make much practical use of it. 

Another difficulty presents itself when a Chinese Christian— 
pastor or layman—desires to marry. None of their own countrywomen.: 
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are out there, and to marry a European is not desirable even if 
practical. One of the Wesleyan pastors was allowed a year’s leave of 
absence and all his expenses paid in order that he might obtain an 
help-meet in his own country. The other married a scholar from one 
of the Mission schools in Hongkong. But a frequent occurrence of 
this practice would cost more than any of the three missions eould 
afford. One catechist, in the employ of the Episcopalians asked per- 
mission to go home, and on being refused, married in a rather hurried 
manner, a European; it is problematical whether he increased his 
influence for good by the step. The Board have had this subject under 
consideration, but have come to no definite decision. 

Another hindrance to the work is the variety of dialeets spoken 
by the Chinese in Victoria—hardly any two men pronouncing alike. 
A large proportion are Cantonese, but there also men from Foochow, 
Amoy and some Hakkah. Under these circumstances it might be sup- 
posed that to open schools and teach them English would be the shortest 
method of vvercoming this difficulty. Such a plan might work well ; 
heretofore nothing of the kind has been done; but then it must not 
be forgotten that Chinamen, in common with all other colonists, can 
avail themselves of the state schools, which are free, night schools 
being provided for those who are unable to attend during the day. 
Yet few if any Chinese avail themselves of these advantages. How 
then could Mission schools hope to be more successful ? 

There may be other features of the work, which have inadvertently 
been overlooked; but the foregoing is a cursory glance at what is being 
done for the Chinese in Victoria. No statistics are to hand, so it is 
impossible to give the exact number whe are professed Christians at 
the present time, but each year sees additions to the number. Paul 
may plant, and Apollos water, but it is God who giveth the increase. 
May the power of his Gospel be quickly seen and acknowledged in 
raising the Chinese in Victoria from their present low condition to 
become sons of God and joint heirs with Christ. 


—o 





ECONOMY IN MISSIONARY EFFORT. 
A Paper read before the Peking Missionary Conference. 
By H. M. N. 
‘Tae history of Protestant Missionary effort may almost be said to 
be comprised within the last hundred years. The wonderful 
growth of Missionary Societies, in number, in size, and in that practical 
efficiency which has its testimony and best demonstration in visible 
results among heathen, the growth in all these particular directions 
has take place main/y within the present century. 
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At the outset, this Missionary impetus, although having root in 
a well-defined and positive command of the Savior, was from the very 
circumstances of the ease lacking in that skill and wisdom in its 
application, which is the slow growth of experience. Devoid of many 
of the aids and appliances of the work which in later days have been 
born of the work itself, it was also without that great balance-wheel of 
knowledge accumulated in years of varied success and failure, which 
balance-wheel gives steadiness of motion, and serves to even and 
intensify force. Missionaries had zeal, but lacked experimental 
knowledge ; missionary societies had a theory of missions, but no well 
defined policy; work in any particular direction was experimental to a 
considerable degree; rules and regulations were tentative; and even 
successes resulting from any given line of action could not assure those 
interested that the line adopted was the best, or that completer 
successes would not have resulted from a different line of policy. 
Added to this rawness and inexperience in the direction and conduct 
of the work itself, were those other difficulties arising from the fact 
that fields open to missionary effort were comparatively few in number, 
remote from their centers of direction, and with exceedingly infrequent 
and uncertain means of communication. 

The inevitable result of these deficiences and hindrances was— 
must have been—a very considerable waste in the efforts made, both as 
regards time, human strength, and the pecuniary interests involved. 
To be sure the waste was not at the time apparent, else it had been 
rectified. The early missionaries and directors of missionary effort 
labored with rare combinations of zeal, fidelity, and patience, which 
this later generation miay well afford to imitate. They walked accord- 
ing to their light, and the mistake made, the consequent waste 
involved, was only such as could have been remedied by the experience, 
the better appliances, and the many facilities which they did not 
- possess. : 

But in these hundred years the world has changed, has grown 
old, and wise, and skilful, and the missionary cause has profited in no 
inconsiderable degree by these changes; national doors have been 
thrown open one after another to the Christian worker; the amount 
of consecrated zeal, as represented by the number of men and women 
ready to “go and work,” though it has not kept pace with the increase 
in area open to labor, still has been wonderfully augmented; while 
the pecuniary capital at the disposal of the workers has, almost if not 
quite kept even step with the demand. But what is far more valuable 
than these changes, at least to the actual missionaries at work, is the 
fact that these years have brought experience, and have enabled 
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the directors of missionary operations to discover and develop certain 
fundamental principles of action. Theories have been tested, and 
either adopted or modified or rejected altogether. Tentative rules 
have given place to those which are permanent, and “ missionary 
policy” has for the most part lost its vague, shadowy character, and 
become a plain, well-defined mode of action. The missionary himself 
has undergone a change. He has become more a man of the world— 
in no bad sense let us trust—than his father was; he has a greater 
amount of available knowledge upon general subjects, and particularly 
upon subjects pertaining to his work; he can with more certainty 
and confidence apply definite means to the accomplishment of a well 
defined end; his pulse beats quicker, keeping time to the accelerated 
pace of humanity ; he is, or ought to be, a man of broader sympathies, 
of greater charity, of keener foresight, and of increased practical skill; 
his successes ought to be more marked, and his mistakes more 
inexcusable. 


’ 


The “glamour,” the romance of missions to the heathen has 
largely disappeared. When wise men and tender women shut 
themselves up, voluntarily, in the only cabin of a whaling vessel, with 
its fishy odors, for a voyage of half a year more or less, by way of 
Cape Horn, to a destination on some islet in the South Pacific, and to 
a life of loneliness, only relieved by annual or bi-annual letters from 
home, the situation was barely more agreeable than Jonah’s journey in 
the whale himself, without so’favorable a landing. And the un- 
desirable prospect of being some day masticated by the poor creatures 
whom the missionaries had gone to help to better things did not tend 
to lessen the peculiar coloring which in those early days surrounded 
the idea of foreigu missionary service, But a large per centage of the 
dangers and discomforts attendant upon life in the foreign service 
have disappeared, and carried with them all or nearly all the 
glamour and romance which formerly surrounded such a life. The 
worst of the trials and privations remain and will continue to remain, 
being inherent to the very nature of the service; but the coloring 
referred to above did not come from these, and has gone never to 
return. Transportation to one’s field of labor by first-class passage in 
rail-cars and steamships, consular protection, weekly mails, and in 
many instances, the telegraph and the daily journal, all these things 
have combined to take the missionary’s calling out of the region of 
romance, and to make it appear in its true light, as a simple applica- 
tion, under the command, guidance and peculiar protection of the 
Holy Spirit, of plain but adequate means to a most important end. 
The missionary effort is, in these days, looked upon from a more 
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practical stand-point, and regarded more as a matter of business ; and 
this it may well be considered, in the highest and truest sense of the 
word, to be. 

But a result inevitable to this change of the light in which the 
missionary’s calling has been regarded has accompanied this change. 
The policy of missions, and the particular labors of individual mission- 
aries, are probably brought under sharper criticism and even denuncia- 
tion—seldom or never merited, let us hope—than ever before. While 
the cause receives a more generous support than at any time in its 
past history, it is also now perhaps receiving its fiercest attacks. 
Granted that ninety per cent of these attacks come from men who are 
at the core unfriendly to the missionary cause, whose soiled lives are 
continually rebuked by the purer and better life of the missionary, 
and even of the heathen convert; granted that these ebullitions of 
wrath in a large number of cases are but the overflowing of bitter 
waters from the troublings of an uneasy conscience; that immoral 
lives, desecrated Sabbaths, and lines of trade inconsistent with even 
the negative “golden rule” of the Chinese sage, are the real foundation 
of these criticisms, in the critics themselves, in the great majority of 
eases, the remaining ten per cent. comes from intelligent practical 
men, who are heartily and intelligently favorable to the cause, and 
who wish and work for its suecess. Their criticisms are but their 
desire, or the expression of it, for the avoiding of all waste, and for 
the mast efficient and economical prosecution of the great work. These 
criticisms, as it seems to the writer, should neither be depretated nor 
ignored. They represent much practical wisdom, shrewd common 
sense, and not a little knowledge of human nature. They may be of 
the greatest value and assistance to us in our work. We cannot 
afford to disregard them. 

This space has been given to considering the changed aspect of 
missionary work at the present time, and in the endeavor to sketch 
hastily its status before the world to day; because these points seem to 
the writer to be of importance in bringing forward and considering 
some practical questions as to the economical administration of our 
work as it lies before us. 

The labor of the missionary, although essentially spiritual in its 
nature, still will have a substantial basis of gold or silver coin, so long 
as the missionary continues to maintain a body of flesh and blood. 
This basis comes almost exclusively, as also recruits for the mis- 
sionary roll itself, from this questioning, criticising public. It 
happens that just at the present time ‘several of the larger missionary 
bodies are troubled and hindered in their plans for work by serious 
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deficiences both in the amount of the “substantial basis” referred to 
above, and also in the number of persons offering themselves for work. 
It consequently comes to be a question especially pertinent, whether 
by a greater economy and efficiency in management the labors of those 
now in the field may not become so inereasingly productive as to relieve 
in a large degree the deficiency just mentioned, and prevent similar 
occurrences in future, 

It would seem to be sufficiently plain, to bear enunciation as an 
axiom, that every worker in this foreign field is bound by very many 
important considerations to the utmost possible economy in the conduct 
ofthis work. He represents in his own person a large invested capital 
of time, money, and strength. His highest duty to God demands its 
careful employment. The needs of the field, never to be adequately 
met, put'him, as it were, into a condition of perpetual poverty, never 
having enough of anything, whether it be brain strength or money to 
do what ought to be, could be done, were his resources greater and 
more abundant. If men need to do, or are under obligation to do 
their “level best” anywhere it is in the service of “ Foreign Missions.” 
The writer confesses to but little sympathy with that line of argument 
which consists substantially in saying “ Well! it is the Lord’s own 
work, and He will take care of it,” in defense or extenuation of 
a line of action or a course which violates the plainest, simplest 
business rules of common every day life. Because ‘it is the Lord’s 
work” this is the very highest obligation of all laid upon me and 
upon every man to do his wisest, to act his best. Because He 
guards His own cause, is a strange reason to assign for lack of 
prudence and discretion on the part of His servant! It may be 
possible that He means to guard it through us. 

Again, it would also seem to be very plain that every advance 
step made in the direction of greater economy in the prosecution of 
our work is a double gain, since it, on the one hand, increases the effect 
capable of being produced by any given expenditure of time, money, 
or strength ; and, on the other hand, is very certain tu increase the 
amount of capital thus entrusted to us. The discreet administration 
of the government of ten cities may bring us twenty. In the matter 
of book publication, it would appear to be sophistry of the shallowest 
to say, since the volume published by the Press of one society at the 
expense of another cost three or four times what it ought, to say in 
such a case that “it was after all but taking a little more money out 
of the pocket of one benevolent society, and transferring it to the 
pocket of another.”’ The true, -but sad, logic of such a case would 
seem to be that inasmuch as a sufficient sum of money had been spent 
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upon one copy of a book to provide, by better management, four copies 
of the same book, therefore, from lack of proper economy the oppor< 
tunity to put that book into the hands of three persons sadly needing 
its instruction, had been wasted. Three-fourths of the efficient power 
of the given sum of money had been thrown away. While it is 
always true that the worst extravagance of all is to allow any of the 
various means to evangelization to lie unemployed and idle, it is no 
less true that the utmost care should be exercised to make a little go 
a good way. 

But not to prolong either this paper or the general discussion of 
the topic, let the writer ask your thought and opinions upon some 
particular and practical questions which come up under the general 
subject and which touch directly all the work done in the region of 
which Peking is the missionary center. And let me say here, that 
these are simply and exactly what they purport to be—questions which 
seem to be worthy of some attention and thought, and on which the 
combined judgement of this missionary body may with advantage 
be given. 

All of these questions bear upon, and affect the solution of the 
one general question already broached, whether we can by any means 
add to the economy and efficiency of our missionary work. And first 
Ts it, or is it not true that each of the missionary societies represented in 
this city makes a mistake that is productive of waste, in that it apparently 
acts upon the mistaken supposition that it is the only society represented 
in the Imperial Capital ? 

There are at present six societies laboring in this city and in the 
neighboring portions of the province having an aggregate of 24 foreign 
laborers including those who are temporarily absent. Most fortunately 
these various bodies are, so far as the writer of this paper is aware, in 
substantial and entire accord upon all important points of faith or 
doctrine. There is not among us that minor but vexatious point of 
division regarding the proper mode of baptism. Four of these societies 
represent in point of fact but to, the subdivision being merely one of 
nationality. It would probably be difficult if mot impossible to get 
any statement from one of the native converts as to the minor points 
of difference between us. The answer would probably sublimate down 
into the statement that one was English and the other American, and 
as between different Americans or English, it would most likely be 
“yu chih tao.” There appears to be no great or irreconcilable differ~ 
ences between us in our plans and modes of work. Yet, in the face 
of these facts, is it not true that our work is carried on by each in- 
dependent of and without regard to the others, and this too in many 
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ways where conference and agreed or united action would enable us to 
economize much in time, missionary strength, and money? Not to 
speak of so formal, and in the present condition of human nature, so 
hopeless, perhaps, a thing as the union of these six organizations in 
their work, might not some arrangements be made by which each 
should take more into cognizance, and have a greater regard for the 
labors of its associates, and by so doing make a more judicious ex- 
penditure of its own strength? Might not the labors already accom- 
plished by members of each of these six bodies be utilized to a far 
greater extent for the benefit of both missionaries and church members 
connected with the other organizations? Is it, or is it not possible 
that by a process of personal education, and more especially by fre- 
quent conferences with an avowed purpose and desire, we may come 
to regard the experiences and acquisitions of each as simply so much 
contributed to the good of all, a common fund subject to drafts from 
any and all, at any and all times? 

But these questions are all somewhat general in their nature. 
Let us carry them to a practical application in the three grand divisions 
of missionary labor, namely preaching and country work, education, and 
the preparation of books. In regard to the first, can there, or can there 
not be some agreement arrived at either by division of territory, so 
that each Mission shall have its own “hunting ground,” or by tours 
made conjointly by members of different Missions, or by some other 
plan, by which a saving may be effected in our country journey ? 
There is a district city lying several days journey distant which is 
visited by members of three different missionary organizations in 
Peking, each one of whom has a little knot of adherents, not over a 
half-dozen a piece, I presume, in the district. Each of these three 
societies is, if the writer is correctly informed, in debt, and short of 
men. Itcan hardly be questioned that any one of these three brethren 
is equal to the combined work of all three so far as the present or 
prospective wants of those few Christians are concerned, or that, by a 
mutual agreement between them, two could be released from work in 
that direction and thus be able to visit other towns and cities. And, 
although the visits made to that single city have not been frequent, 
and the loss of time, strength and money, has not been considerable, 
yet it can hardly be doubted that the aggregate of loss in cases of 
which this is but an illustration is worth saving, and that our efficiency 
as a missionary body can be increased by some modification of the 
existing /ack of arrangements. 

Is it not also true that an agreement upon this point would in 
some instances enable us to avoid being confronted with the idea that 
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our work is political in its nature, and that we are sent here and 
sustaitied here by our respective Governments? When men of different 
nationalities visit the same section of country each with his own little 
circle of adherents; it seems to be very difficult to make the people 
understand that these men have an identical object, and that one is 
not preaching English politics and the other American. In Peking 
it would seem to be difficult if not impossible to eradicate that notion 
from the popular mind. But would not some plan like the one 
suggested above serve a useful purpose in that direction in the 
country regions ? 


In the matter of education, Is it, or is it not, possible and expedient 
to make some modification in the present management of this most im- 
portant branch of our work, by which a saving shall be effected, even 
greater than any possible in the department of touring 2? Can or cannot 
the labor in this direction be so condensed and systematized, as not 
only to save much in point of time, strength, and money, but also so 
as to add greatly to the efficiency and thoroughness of the work done? 
If, in the aggregate, more time were given by fewer missionaries to 
teaching, would it, or would it not, be a gain to the entire service? 
Or, in other words, if the men among us who have skill and experience 
in that department; and who consequently prefer that special branch 
of missionary effort, if these persons were to give their main time and 
strength to the instruction of inquirers or. converts coming to be 
taught from the outstations of all the missions indiscriminately, 
making that their specialty, would, or would not, such a plan of division 
of labor and ‘concentration of effort be an improvement upon the 
present unsystematic, desultory way of doing things? Is any such 
plan possible or feasible ? 

It is a fact comparatively well established-that teaching is a 
science, and that the art of instruction, which is the skilful applica- 
tion of the principles of the science, can only be acquired by patient 
study and much practice; not merely study of the facts to be com- 
municated, but equally and more even, of the best modes of com- 
munication.. Hence the inference would be natural that efficiency 
and success increase in a geometrical ratio, in proportion tothe time 
and care given to the work: It also is quite generally admitted, that 
a skilful teacher can, with no greater effort, sometimes with even less, 
give instruction to twenty persons, than is required to communicate 
the same amount of instruction to three. In view of these facts, is it, 
or is it not, possible to take these little knots of two and three students 
in the “ way of life” who gather about several of us and receive a’ 
modicum of instruction from day to day, and-so to put them together;- 
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as not only to relieve all but one or two of their several teachers, but 
also to give the students themselves a very much greater amount of 
more systematic instruction. And in the matter of the training of 
native helpers, of those who are to be the Christian preachers and 
pastors to these small but growing churches, is it necessary or ex- 
pedient that each missionary, or even that each mission, should train 
his own preachers? Or might they not, by some wise plan, be put 
together into one school, under the instruction of one or two men who 
should give their best time and strength—a// their time and strength 
—to this most important and necessary work? Would such an 
arrangement be a valuable modification of the present system, or Jack 
of system ? 

It is not.intended that these questions should refer to our board- 
ing schools for Chinese boys or girls. It is, perhaps, not necessary to 
say more about those institutions in the present paper than to remark 
that it is believed that such schools will not prove to be successful as 
forms of missionary work unless each one receives the entire time 
and strength of at least one foreign teacher. When given over entirely 
or mainly to Chinese teachers, their utility, as it seems to the writer, 
may well be called in question. 

And again, in regard to the third, and last, point, the preparation 
of Chinese books, both for Christian converts and for general circulation 
among the heathen. Can there be any advantageous modification of 
our present system? Can ‘each of us utilize in some higher degree 
the work of others and so avoid the weary traveling over the same 
path of Chinese translation himself? Granted that each of us has 
his own private opinion as to the ‘attainments of other men in this 
most difficult language, would it not perhaps be a real and a valuable 
gain to the cause in the economy and efficiency of our work, to sink 
those private opinions more often and to make use of work already 
done, turning our. own superior talents and attainments into new 
fields, and into directions where so very very much still remains un- 
attempted and untouched. Is it not true that very nearly the whole 
of the work done by the very sinologues par excellence among us all, 
will be thrown aside at some day, not very far, we hope, in the future, 
when thoroughly educated Chinese Christian scholars shall prefer to 

sing their own hymns, use their own version of the Sacred Scriptures, 
and prepare their own Sunday School literature? In view of this 
probability, is there not a waste in the amount of time, money and 
missionary strength invested in the various preparations of the 
same or very similar books? At the present time there are, it is 
believed four, perhaps five, different hymn books in use among the 
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six different Protestant missionary organizations in Peking. There 
are, if I mistake not, five different editions or versions of the last 
version of the New Testament in “kuan-hua” as prepared by the 
Peking Committee. Do the circumstances of our work warrant or 
call for any such varicty either in our hymns of praise or in our 
readings of the Bible. In the instances referred to above has there 
been a judicious investment of missionary capital? Are our critics 
right or wrong in pointing to such facts as proving the existence of 
indefensible waste in our system of work, and of a grave lack of 
efficiency in our management of our most important trust? Cannot 
a great saving be effected by utilizing more perfectly and unitedly the 
work already done, and by avoiding such a multiplicity of efforts at 
the same thing in future. 

In general, again, cannot some well devised and rigidly executed 
system of specialties in our lines of work be agreed upon, not only 
between the various members of the same mission but between the 
members of different missions, by which the aggregaté of our working 
power shall be largely increased, and our consequent effect for good 
upon this heathen nation be greatly enlarged? Is there not too much 
of the ‘ Jack-of-all-trades-master-of-none” in our present system of 
work as.individuals? Can we not to advantage so change and modify 
our efforts as to be able to say with perhaps move of satisfaction “this 
one thing Ido.” And can we not as missionary bodies, work more 
together, each supplementing the work of the other, and each doing 
less of what may, perhaps with justice, be called works of supererogation. 
“ Having then gifts differing according to the grace that is given 
to us, whether prophecy, let us prophesy according to the proportion 
of faith; or ministry, let us wait on our ministering; or he that teacheth 
on teaching; or he that exhorteth on exhortation.” “So we, being many, 
are one body in Christ, and everyone members one of another.” 

Before closing the writer wishes to repeat what has already been 
said, that the various questions propounded in this paper are simply 
to be taken for what they purport to be—questions seriously affecting 
the most successful prosecution of our work, and worthy our most 
prayerful, patient, and honest consideration. They are not to be 
regarded as disguised affirmations, or as indicating that he who asks 
them has fixed and well-defined views on all the points involved ; but 
simply as interrogatories coming up in the heart of one loving the 
work, and anxious for its increase in economy, efficiency, and God 
given success. 

Brethren, this work is not ours, but God’s. It matters little who 
does it, so that it be wel? done. We are to watch it jealdasly, lovingly, 
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not against each other, but against mistakes and failure. We are 
bound by the most solemn of all vows, by the gravest of all respansi- 
bilities to secure the maximum of possible economy and efficiency in 
this work. This may be most completely secured by harmony of 
action, by concerted effort, and by mutual assistance. Thus labor- 
ing, we miay not only secure the greatest possible results, but 
may gain added sweetness, and far richer fruits of grace in owr 
awn lives. 





THE ENDOWMENT PLAN IN THE CHURCHES. 
By Rev. D. N. Lyon. 


HE Church in China is now, to a great extent, under the leading 
strings of foreigners. The time is approaching, and, in some 
districts has arrived, when the native element shall be in the ascendency 
and when the foreign missionary will have little or no control over 
the sentiment of the native church. The approach of this period we 
all watch with interest and not without misgivings, The importance 
of laying the foundation in sound doctrine and healthful practice is 
felt by all. China is a field where precedent has all the force of law, 
hence the necessity of forming good precedents. There is danger that 
the time-honored customs of the country in many cases may be allowed 
to displace the higher law of the Scriptures. The subject of finance 
in the Church has always been attended with difficulty. 

Hitherto, in China, as in other mission fields, the burden has 
been borne by the Churches in our respective Christian lands. But 
this cannot always be, neither ought it to be any longer than is 
absolutely necessary. In some of our older Christian communities in 
China, where the subject of self-support has been urged upon the 
attention of the natives, there has appeared an almost universal 
tendency to adopt the endowment plan of giving. This is the plan 
on which many of their own religious and eleemosynary institutions 
have been carried on, and, under this plan, many of their temples and 
guilds have acquired large possessions, yielding hundreds and thousands 
of dollars of income. Christians see this and think “ here is the plan 
for supporting our churches.’’ The Nestorians evidently adopted this 
plan, and it would be a very interesting subject for investigation, if 
we had the data before us, as to how far the decay and death of 
Nestorian Christianity was due to evils connected with endowments. 

They had large establishments in all the principal cities of China, 
a numerous priesthood, and a great following of converts, but now the 
only trace isthe tablet at Si-an-fu. The plan which succeeds when 
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applied to heathen religions, may prove destructive if applied to 
Christianity. The adding to, as well as the taking away from, the 
revealed will of God, either in doctrine or practice, will certainly be 
followed by the curses written therein. We tremble for the Church 
when she takes up carnal weapons with which to fight her battles, lest 
these weapons be turned against her. Js there not danger that the 
Churches we plant here shall degenerate into mere guilds whose ends 
shall be worldly and whose means shall be contrary to the Spirit of 
Christ? This seems to me to be the tendency, and unless we 
would be reckoned unfaithful seryants, we must do our utmost to 
resist it. 

Liberality in giving is one of the best evidences of a work of 
grace in the heart. It is a Christian duty as much as prayer or 
praise, and we must see that our Churches are educated to .the 
duty, and also in the manner of giving. In this matter we need 
not transplant the many intricate and doubtful ways and means in 
vogue in our own countries. These will spring up too soon of 
themselves. Let us rather keep to the simplicity of Scriptures and 
to the modes instituted and inculcated by the Head of the Church. 

In China, where money can be loaned at high interest, there is 
a great temptation to raise a fund and place it on usury. There is in 
- almost every Christian, native or foreign, a remnant of the old nature, 
which makes giving irksome; and the devil is ready to suggest that 
we do the giving all at once and avoid all further trouble. The 
Scriptures nowhere incyleate the plan of laying by a sum of money 
and using the interest for the Lord’s work. Though many of our 
Mission Boards have sums invested, as permanent funds, this plan 
would as a general thing be condemned by the officers of those Boards. 
Such sums have been given on the expressed condition that the interest 
only is to be used. So the mistake is on the part of the donor, and 
difficult to correct. 

It may be asked, what is the difference between giving a hundred 
dollars or the interest on a thousand at ten per cent. It is this; that 
the man who can spare a thousand to be placed on interest, shows 
that in giving only the interest, he is not giving as the Lord has 
prospered him. The man who gives ten thousand dollars as a fund, 
the interest only to be used, really only gives the yearly interest on 
that sum. Though this may, in the course of years, amount to more 
than the principal, yet while this interest is slowly accumulating, what 
good might not the principal have done if properly applied to the 
needs of Christ’s Kingdom. It is a mistaken notion, that any interest 
which can accrue from an investment can do the same good as the 
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whole sum immediately applied to the Lord’s work. God pays higher 
interest than any human usurer, and his bank never knows: failure. 
Talk of permanent investments and safe deposits. There are none 
except the Treasury of the Lord. The necessities of Christ’s Kingdom 
are present and urgent. The same money, given now, will accomplish 
many fold more than if hoarded ten years, just as a handful of wheat 
sown now, will soon increase to many bushels, but garnered will 
remain but a handful. 

What we want in the Church is the utmost of the present ability, 
whether pecuniary or other of every individual Christian. If every 
Christian gave according to present ability to be used for the present 
need, endowments and bequests would be superfluous. There -is too 
much of the Lord’s money bearing small interest, while the principal 
is enriching the merchants, bankers and railroad men of the world. 
Tf the millions locked up in endowments, permanent investments, 
bequests, etc., could be applied to the Churches’ work at home and 
abroad what an impetus would be given to the evangelization of the 
world. 

Let us encourage the native Christians to give with the simplicity 
of the Gospel of Christ, according to their strength, and not toward 
raising a fund for other generations to quarrel over, but directly to 
the great and pressing needs of heathendom. 


ed es 


“AND THE MAID AROSE.” 
Matt. ix. 25. 5 
Lines on reading Dillis’ Poem ““The Healing of the Daughter of Jairus:” 


| Yes, all forgotten in the sleep of Death, 
The coldand silent sleep of death dispell’d | And so refreshed. The eyelids closed, 


And s9, in Him, may we arise to life, 


By Him who is our life, in whom The busy hands no more oppressed, 
We live, and move, and have our being. 


By constant moil, and toil, and strife. 
The calm and quiet rest from care, The feet no more to climb the steep and 
Repose from toil and pain, in which 


rugged heights ; [path along; 
Forgotten all this life’s wild tumult fierce, | No more to slip and slide the treach’rous 
And fevered strife, and anguished suff’ring | But thrown upon the couch to rest. 

are. | The heating heart no more to throb with 
The parchdd lip forgot ; the aching brow, | pain ; [strain 
As dream of th’ past. The kind oblivion | The aching eyes no more to stare and 
Of Death has toned, and softened down 
The harsher sounds, and grating discords, 


To see the road, while blinding light 

| Of fierce and crue] sun would seem 

That pealed out loud,and strong,and harsh, | To tear, with eagle claws, them out their 
And marred the symphony of Life; sockets shelt’ring care. 

And seemed, beneath the unskilled touch | Ah, no! the eyes are closed, and revelling 


of ours, In darkness cool of long and silent rest, 
To drown the softer notesand harmonies | A smile of peace and quiet reigns sublime 
Most sweet, in Life’s long strain, ' Upon the placid lips. 
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The Conqueror conquered, through Him 
who died, 

And rose to life again, and flung [bonds, 

The chains of Death away, and burst his 

And robbed the’grave of all its nightlike 
gloom, [morn 

And let the light of roseate and eternal 


Shine, through the narrow portal of the | 


tomb, 
In rays of joy, and hope, and peace. 
A stream of perfect love from God— 
A flood of radiance celestial and divine. 
Oh, Saviour ! who dids’t raise the maiden 
From her slumber, by Thy voice 
And touch divine ; so let this act of Thine, 
A figure be, a prototype indeed, 
Of our awakening from Death’s deep sleep, 
When rested full, from life’s most wearied 
lengthened day, 
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At Thy soft touch and gentle voice. 
Thy life us giving lifes And then the flush 
Of life eternal glows, within our pallid 
cheeks, [ling; 
And then our hands, with pleasure ,thril- 
Shall grasp, now tired no more, the golden 
harps. [will to do. 
Our wearied feet, now rested, waiting Thy 
Our worn-out hearts, erewhile, bounding 
with love to Thee, 
Shall send, fast coursing through each vein, 
And quick, as the electric spark, [being; 
A tide of love, through every fibre of our 


| Renewed life ; as if the wave of life 


Had rolléd back, exhausted, from the 
sands of Time, [mighty rush of joy 

And gathered strength, and then with 

Had swept triumphant in again, 

Upon Eternity’s grand shore. 





J. Dyer Batt. 
HONGKONG, December Sth, 1880. 





Garrespondence. 





A Correction. 
Dear Sir,— 

Will you kindly correct a mistake in a recent article on “ Mission 
Work in Central Shantung,”’ which appeared in the September and 
October No. of last year. 

It is stated in the introduction to that article that, “the first 
Protestant Missionaries who visited this region were Messrs. Mateer 
and Corbett of the American Presbyterian Board.” The atthor of 
the article from inadvertency failed to ascertain and mention, in 
addition to the “several visits” referred to as paid to that region by 
Dr. Williamson and other members of his mission, that the first visit 
to that region, preceding that of Messrs. Mateer and Corbett, was also 
by Dr. Williamson. The reason for not exercising more care and 
precision in speaking of these early visits is, that the object of the 
article as stated in the beginning of it, was to set forth the present 
features and methods of work in the fifty out-stations which have been 
established during the past four years. These early visits were only 
referred to incidentally; and the one visit of Messrs. Mateer and 
Corbett was specially mentioned because of its results in connection 
with the existing out-stations. 

Yours very truly, 
Joun L. Nevius. 
SsancHal, Junuary 17th, 1881. 
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New Mandarin Version. 
Dear Sir,— 

“ Juvenis” in his letter to you about a “ Biblical Conference,” 
in the January and February number of the Recorder, after pleading 
for immediate action with regard to a new Wén-li version, says :— 
‘‘There has been a movement in Peking and Hankow for the revision 
of the Mandarin New Testament. Will not the Brethren wait till the 
Wen-li version is tiade ?” 

I have before me the Mintites of the meeting of the “twelve 
English Missionaries” at Hankow, and theii ‘ most earnest resolutions.” 
A glance at the subjoined extract will assure “ Juvenis” that so far as 
we in Hankow are concerned, if the Wén-li version is set about 
promptly, we shall not only give it ample roadway, but shall hail its 
work as so much done towards helping on the revision of the Mandarin 
New Testament :—“‘The meeting also expressed hearty sympathy with 
the feeling, that the time was near when a new and common Wén-li 
version of the Bible should be made, a version in the use of which 
the missionaries of all societies, American and English, might join.” 

It was also said that such a version being made, it would be com- 
paratively easy to issue a new and common version in Mandarin. 


Wosven, 12th March, 1881. Joun S. Forpuam. 





Preparation for the Gospel: 
Dear Sir,— 

Among the number of those who have been gathered into Mission 
Churches in China, there are a good many, who, while yet in 
heathenism, sought to live moral and even religious lives. This has 
been strikingly the case in some places, where little bands of men, 
and also of women, have been met with, bound together in fellowship 
of earnest desife, and seeking after better things than they saw in the 
sheer worldliness, or rank impurity, of those around them. In some 
instances such little knots of men (oftener of women) have had their 
fast days and set meetings for prayer, literally ts AN UNKNown Gon, 
that they might be saved from the slough of vice, and lifted up into a 
way of peace and righteoustiess. Preveniet influences of the Divine 
Spirit have thus in some parts of this Empire prepared the way of the: 
Lord, and conscience itself, more or less awakened, has been a preacher 
of repentance and amendment of life. 

In Canton, ahd the country around we have tict found many such 
cases, at least not to any very marked degree. Instances, however, 
have again and again been met with, of individuals whose life, previous 
to their hearing the Gospel, has been apparently, to 4 great extent 
under gracious guidance and help. A long season of unrest, of painful 
longing, and of futile effort to free themselves from the power of sin, 
has sometimes led such to a ready and hearty reception of Christ as 
their deliverer that has been quite refreshing to witness, affording 
a marked contrast to the usual way the Chinese seeker of salvation 
apprehends or lays hold of the Divine Redeemer, and calling for great 
thankfulness on our part for such manifestations of the Spirit’s power 
and working. 
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One such case has been recently under my close observation. It 
is that of a young man received to baptism a fortnight ago by us. 
IIe is only twenty-three years of age. In boyhood he had strong 
desires to flee from evil, and he tried even then to do good in the 
ways prescribed by Chinese moralists. He was fond of reading 
“exhortations to virtue,” endeavouring to practice what he read. He 
also bought and gave away, as his small means allowed, these books 
as an act of merit. And latterly he aimed by still stricter observance 
of the moral prescriptions he read, to obtain a stock of merit. He got 
a book in which the daily actions of life, good and evil are weighed 
in the scales of merit and demerit, and the relative degree of gain and 
loss laid down. IIe carefully used his “scales,” marking his daily 
progress, or the reverse. Ife wished to acquire personal merit that 
should out-balance all personal transgression, and “ give the guilty 
conscience peace.” Further, that by obtaining a fund of merit, he 
might secure the blessings of long life and tranquility to his aged 
parents, whom he seems to have very tenderly loved. At no time 
satisfied in his conscience that he was doing all that was required, he 
seems first to have been awakened to the futility of his efforts by 
seeing his mother sicken and die. This took place some months ago, 
and was a rude blow to his hopes, but he did not yet despair. Going 
to a temple, in the presence of the idol, he vowed to make new efforts 
to renounce all evil, and cleave only to the good; hoping thus by the 
efficacy of supernatural influence to obtain moral power over himself 
and sin. His experience soon showed him that he was still “ without 
strength.” ‘It was as it has ever been; and his confession now made 
is in the very spirit, if not the words of the great Apostle: “When I 
would do good, evil was present with me.” He became more miserable 
than before. “Hope seemed to die out of his heart. One day passing 
our 10th Ward Chapel he went in, and heard with astonishment of 
an atonement for sin and of salvation through the merits of Christ. 
Dimly realizing at first the meaning of this, he gladly received a 
tract, and again and again returned to listen to conversation on these 
themes, sin and salvation. His heart soon yielded, on learning that 
salvation is the gift of God’s grace, and not the reward of man’s merit. 
Thus after long “seeking to set up his own righteousness,” with 
miserable results, he now gladly “submitted himself to the rightcous- 
ness of God,” and was able to rejoice in a Saviour’s love. 

He destroyed various idols in the house, and though at first 
opposing, his father was soon so moved by the spirit of the young man 
that he allowed him to destroy the sign-board outside the door, an- 
nouncing the father as a professor of the “curious arts” of geomancy 
and fortune-telling. Since that the old man has been led by his son 
to the chapel, and has become himself a curious specimen of an 
inquirer. ‘The Ephesian lore, so inwrought during the past years of 
his life, clings fast to mind and spirit. Sometimes he tries to explain 
the mysteries of the Christian faith in the terms of his old lying 
philosophy, with the singular result of “confusion worse confounded ;” 
then again he seems to gain a simpler view of the atonement, and of 
God’s method of saving simners through Christ. Itis quite affecting 
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to see the old man battling with the habits of thought formed in the 


long past, in the endeavour to understand simple spiritual truths. 


In 


nswer to prayer, we trust to see this man, no longer a slave to a vile 
superstition, deceiving and being deceived, made a freedman of the 


Lord Jesus. 


The vices and corruption of ancient cities of the west 


have all their counterparts and representatives in the modern cities of 
China, and alike need the mighty power of God’s Spirit to sweep out 


every “refuge of lies,” and rebuke 
the face of day. May the day of 
draw nigh! 


the evils that blush not even in 
redemption for this people soon 


Meanwhile let us encourage ourselves and each other 


by the various evidences that “the Lord is at hand.” 
T remain, Dear Mr. Editor, Yours truly, 


Grorce Piercy, Senr. 





Missionary Hews. 





Denths, 


VS 


Hirths, Marringts & 


BIRTHS. 

At Peking, on the 3rd February, the 
wife of Dr. Duparon, of the London 
Mission, of a daughter. 

At Ningpo, on April 19th, tho wifo of 
Rev. W. J. McKer, of the American 
Presbyterian Mission, of a son. 


MARRIAGE, 

At tho British Consulate, Ichang, on 
tho 8rd March, by Wm. Donald 
Spence, Esq., Her Majesty’s Consul, 
and afterwards by the Rev. George 
Cockburn, M.A., of the Established 
Church of Seotland, James Futton 
Broumron to E1ten Jounstron (Mc- 
Cartuy), both of the China Inland 
Mission, Kwei-yang-foo. 

DEATHS. 

On the 3rd January, in the Glst year 
of her age, Harriet, widow of the 
Rev. John Hobson, M.A., formerly 
Consular Chaplain of Shanghai. 

On tho Ist February, 1881, at Linden. 
vale, St. Davids, Exeter, Saran, the 
beloved wife of tho Rev. Arthur B. 
Hutchinson, of the Church Mission- 
ary Society, Hongkong, of congestion 
of the lungs, aged 31 years. 

At Tientsin, at 8 p.m., on the 8rd 
March, of pleurisy, with heart and 
lung complications, after a brief ill- 
ness of about ten days, Mrs. E. 
Kine, wife of Rev. A. King, of the 

Londen Missionary Society. 


Ar Sunderland, England, on Sunday, 
April 8rd, Annie Epxins, eldest 
daughter of Rev. and Mrs. J. In- 
nocent, of the English Methodist 
New Connection Mission, Tientsin. 

On the steamer Tunsin, on April 26th, 
Rauru B., infant son of Rev. J. R. 
and Mrs. Goddard, of Ningpo. 





Arrivats—Per M.B.M.S.S.° Co.’s 
s.s. Tukasago Maru, on the 3rd 
April, Miss V. C. Murdock, M.D., 
to join the A.B.C.F. Mission in 
North China. 

By Takasago Maru, Rey.and Mrs. 








Hykes, American M. E. Mission, 
Kiukiang. 

Per s.s. Tukio Maru, on the 22nd 
| April, Rev. Mark and Mrs. Williams 
| and family, of the A.B.C.F. Mission, 
haaem ao 

* 
Derartep.—Per M.B.M.S8.S. Co.’s 
s.s. Tukasago Maru, on March 9th, 
| Mrs. V. C. Hart and three children. 

Per s.s. Agamemnon, on March 

27th, Rey. T. Taylorand family of the 
| London Mission, Shanghai. Home 
| address—Holmleigh, Werneth, Old- 
| ham, England. 
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Per s.s. Agamemnon, Mrs. Dr. 
Mackenzie and child, of the London 
Mission, Chefoo. 

Per M.M. Co.’s 8.8. Djemnah, on 
April 6th, Rev. A. Capel, of the 
Propagation Seciety Mission, Chefoo. 


MISSIONARY NEWS, 


Home address—S.P.G. Offices, 19 | 
Delahoy St., Westminster, London, | 


Ss. W. 

Per M.M. Co.’s 8.8. Djemnah, on 
April 6th, Rev. and Mrs. D. M. 
Bates, and child, of the American 
Episcopal Mission, Shanghai, for 
U.S.A. 


* * 
% 


Saanenar.—Mr. A. Gordon, lately 
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The price is $1.07 for the latter 
in ‘‘cireuit” binding; 75c. in ordin- 
ary style. 

A Missionary in China, who for 
five years suffered from doubts as to 
the “ Master’s Call” has recently 
had these decisively and permanent- 
ly removed apart from any human 
intervention. Said Missionary there- 
fore begs all sister and brother co- 


| workers, foreign and native, to join 


in hearty thanks to our Father for 


| this signal manifestation of His 


in the service of the American Bible | 


Society, was, in November last, 
unanimously recommended to the 
Home Board by the members of the 


American Presbyterian Mission for | 


admission to their body, to take 
over the management of the English 
department and foundry of their 
Press at Shanghai, the Rev. W. S. 


Holt finding the work of the Press| the American Bible Society for 


too onerous for one, person. A 
late mail brought the required con- 


sent, and Mr. Gordon has entered | 


on his new duties, among which is 
the oversight of this department of 
the Recorder. Will members of 
the various missions send in any 
items of interest coming under their 
notice in connection with the work ? 

Mr. Dyer, Agent of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, has shown 
us some beautiful morocco-bound 
Chinese Testaments. They were 
printed on foreign paper by the Am- 
erican Presbyterian Mission Press, 
and afterwards sent to the Socicty 
in London where they were treated 
to a gilt edge and a choice binding. 
There are but a few copies, both in 


tho wenli-and mandariu languages. | hai greatly adds to the value of the 


wonderworking grace. 

Rev. Chester Holcombe, Secretary 
of the U.S. Legation, left Shanghai 
on March 24th for a short visit to 
the United States. He expects to 
return in the Autumn. 

Rev. W. A. Wills, formerly as- 
sociated with the China Inland 
Mission at Hangchow has recently 
resigned his connection with that 
Mission, and has been employed by 
Rev. Luther H. Gulick, agent of 


China and Japan, as a colporteur. 
He will be stationed here, but his 
duties will extend to the supervision 
of native colporteurs in this region 
and tours throughout the province. 
The accession of Mr. Wills aug- 
ments the force of foreign colporters 
for An Bible 


] -robably 


at work the 1erican 
Society in China to five. 
others would be employed could 
persons suitable for the work bo 
found. 

The Rev. A. Williamson requests 
us to insert the following addition 
to his letter to the writers of the 
“School and Text Book Series,” 
which came too late for insertion in 
its proper place :—‘“ The coming 
International Exhibition at Shang- 
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Series on which we are all engaged; | culation of volumes for thesame year 








and as it is most important that as | 


many books as possible be ready in 
that time, I feel certain the writers 
will push on their works as rapidly 
as thoroughness and accuracy will 
permit.” 

It is with extreme regret that 


was 77,029, over 6000 of which were 
Bibles and Testaments. Of these 
73,320 volumes were circulated from 
the Shanghai Presbyterian Press. 
In Japan the total of pages published 
by the American Bible Society were 





11,206,486 pages, which was an 












we hear of the death on the 26th | increase of about eleven-fold over 
January, of Mrs. Sarah Walworth | the year 1879, and was a larger total 
Williams, the wife of Professor S.| than the entire previous publica- 
Wells Williams, LL.D., late United | tions of the Society in the Japanese 
States Chargé d’ Affaires and Secre- | language to the close of 1879. In 
tary of Legation at Peking; where | addition to the above figures about 
they were long resident. This | half as much more was printed by 
estimable lady was a niece of the | the American Bible Society for the 
late Chancellor Walworth of New British and Scotch Bible Societies 





















York, and long a member of the | The 


| pages, 


family of that distinguished man. 


circulation was 10,203,723 
which was more than the 


She was also a cousin of the ex- | entire previous circulation of the 


Governor of that State, the Hon. 
Horatio Seymour. 


i 
The sad news 


| Society. 
There being a generally-expressed 


reached China by a telegram to the | desire for a revised “ List of Pro- 
Hon. Mr. Grosvenor, the British! testant Missionaries, for China, 


Secretary of Legation at Peking, 
who married their daughter a few 
years ago at New Haven, No 


particulars of the deceased lady’s | 


illness have reached us; but we 
understand that though ailing for 
some time, no immediate danger was 
apprehended up to within a short 
time of her death. 

We learn from Rev. L, H. Gulick, 
the Agent of the American Bible 
Society, that the total publications 
of that Society in China during 
the year 1880, amounted to 93,525 
volumes, or 11,566,450 pages. There 
were twenty-three different works, 
fifteen of which are new ones. These 
publications were in seven different 
languages, viz., the Classical, Man- 
darin Colloquial, and the Shanghai, 
Soochow, Ningpo, 
Canton Colloquials. 


Foochow 
The total cir- 


and | 





| - 
| Japan, and Siam” we are requested 


_ to intimate that a new list will be 
Missionaries and others 
interested will kindly send in their 
| names, Chinese sing, date of arrival, 
| married or single and any other in- 
| formation, to Mr. A. Gordon, Mission 
| Press as quickly as possible, without 
| waiting for personal solicitation. 

| We are informed that Rev, W. S. 
Holt has been elected a member of 
| the Editorial Committee in connec- 
| tion with his Mission, which has for 


| issued, 


| its duties the examination of all 
| books in the literary language which 
| are to be printed at Mission expense. 
Rey. A. P. Happer, D.D., Canton, 
land Rev. J. L. Nevius, D.D., of 
| Chefoo are the other members of 
| the Committee. 

The Rev. A. P. Parker kindly fur- 
‘'nishes us with the following inter- 
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esting particulars:—‘ There have | 
been several changes in the Southern 
Methodist Mission recently. In Dec. 
last, Revs. W. W. Royall, and K. H. 
McLain and their wives and Rev. G. 
R. Loeher joined this Mission from | 
America. In January, Mrs. McLain | 
became ill, and her sickness took 
such a form as to render her longer | 
stay in China impossible, and also | 
made it necessary for one of the 
mission to accompany her to Am- 
erica, to assist in taking care of her. | 
_At a special meeting of the Mission, 
Dr. Lambuth was appointed to per- 
form this duty. Accordingly he 
left Shanghai in company with Mr. 
and Mrs. McLain, on the 19th of 
February last. His departure made 
several other changes in the mission | 
necessary. Hence, Rev. W. W.| 
Royall removed from Shanghai to | 
Nanziang; Rev. C. F. Reid went 
from the latter place to Soochow, 
and Rey. A. P. Parker, went from 
Soochow to Shanghai. At the 
special meeting above referred to, a 
resolution was passed asking the 
Board of Missions to allow Dr. Lam- 
buth facilities for preparing himself 
more thoronghly for the medical 
work upon which he expects to enter | 
at Soochow, on his return to China. 
He desires to attend hospitals and | 
medical lectures in New York and | 
if possible in Ndinburgh, for one year | 
or so, before he returns. ‘The Board | 
of Missions has appropriated $6000 | 
to open a hospital in Soochow, and | 
it is Dr. Lambuth’s purpose on his 
return to China to enter immediately 
on the work of buying land and | 
erecting the necessary buildings. 
Soochow is a promising ficld for 
hospital work, and there can be no- 
doubt that if a hospital is started ' 
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there on @ proper basis and ig 
efficiently managed, it will prove a 
great success.” 

*,* 


| Ninepo.—S. P. Barchet, Esq., M.D., 


medical missionary of the Baptist 


| Missionary Union, left China for a 


visit to the United States by the 
mail steamer on March 23rd. Dr. 
Barchet arrived in China in 1865, 
and from that time till now has 
labored faithfully among the Chinese 
On the 17th instant 
the foreign residents (who are also 
greatly indebted to Dr. Barchet’s 
skill) met at the residence of the 
Rev. R. Swallow to give expression 
to the high appreciation in which 
A 


testimonial was presented to him, 


he was held by one and all. 


which runs as follows :— 


“Dear Sirr,—We, whose names are 


| subscribed below, friends and residents at 


Ningpo, China, cannot let the opportunity 
which your removal from us affords, pass 
away, without showing in some slight 
degree the respect and regard we have 
for you and the deep regret we shail ex- 
perience in losing one who has been a 
member of our community for so many 
years. Your professional work among 
the Chinese and foreigners here is widely 
known and highly appreciated; many 


| years of silent unobtrusive, yet unremit- 


ting efforts, for the health of the Chinese, 
itself speaks loudly and widely in proof 
of your professional skill, always accom- 
panied with sincere and sympathetic 
attention. Your crowded dispensary and 
well filled opium hospital are the truest 
testimony the Chinese can offer of their 
appreciation of your important service. 
Your departure will be deeply regretted 
by every member of our community, both 
native and foreign, who have known you 
in your professional capacity or social 
character. Our best wishes for the future 
will be with you, and regrets at your 
removal from Ningpo, and many hopes for 
your speedy return will follow you. To 
give a more substantial expression of 
regard for you, we beg your acceptance 
of this cheque for $200. We conclude 
with best wishes for the happiness of your- 
self, Mrs. Barchet, and family. 
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An Academy has been opened at | do, viz., keep to the point. It was 
Ningpo by native pastors connected | thought that the style of the book 
with the American Presbyterian | would be likely to commend it to 
Mission of that city and Hang-| scholars and that it would therefore 
chow. Already fourteen boarders | be a good book to distribute. The 
and thirteen day-scholars have been | remark was. made that if this was 
secured, all of whom pay their own | the way in which a Chinese Christian 
tuition. This educational establish- | could deal with a subject and bring 
ment is entirely under the control | it in so intelligent a manner before 
of natives. | his readers, that there was some 

We hear that the C. M. S. Mission | hope for the Native Church. Of 
at Ningpo have had a little trouble |course the tract did not escape 
with the officials lately. Finding a|adverse criticism. The printing 
powder magazine in the neighbor- | was referred to. Why print a tract 
hood of some land they owned they | 80 indistinctly and badly when ex- 
sought through their Consul to |cellent type may be procured so 
have it removed, and at length suc- |easily. What is worth doing at all, 
ceeded. Now the man who sold |is worth doing well. Let the general 
the land has fallen into the clutches | appearance of a tract at least com- 
of the officials, and will doubtless mend it to those to whom it is given. 
eat bitterness.—7. Union. |Some members thought that the 

*,* writer mado too much of the KR | 
Hanecnow.—The members of our |and thought that more was said 
Tract Association have lately been | about it than God’s Word warranted. 
considering the tract Fi A ny $a. | One member stated that the book 
well-known on account of its having | would not sell, a colporteur em- 
been extensively circulated at many | ployed by him having had two 
of the triennel competitive examina- | copies in a parcel of books for six 
tions held in different parts of the | months without selling one, and 
country. The tract was divided for | this although the price had been 
convenience into two parts,two even- | reduced to five cash; all the other 
ings being devoted to the considera- | books had been sold again and again. 
tion of translations previously pre- | It was also thought that the writer's 
pared by two appointed members. views on the subject of Original 
After the usual criticism of the | Sin were not very clear, and that 
translation, the tract itself was con- | he did not bring into suflicient pro- 





sidered, and now according to an old 
custom the general results of the 


| minence that sinlessness of Christ, 

| speaking of him rather as a most 
criticism are presented to the readers | excellent man. The best among 
of the ltecorder. The general opinion | men rather than the one far superior 
was that the tract was a very good | to all men. There were also several 
one. Among many remarks the fol- | sentences pointed out that it would 
lowing may be noted. It was thought | have been better to omit or at least 
that the ideain the mind of the writer | alter considerably as they were liable 
has been well worked out, that he | to be misunderstood.—A. I. 
had dono what many writers failio| An “Illustrated Story Book on 
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Filial and Fraternal Piety” by Rev. | shrubs, etc. These are all to be 
A. E. Moule can be obtained at the | planted in Shantung and Chihli 
“Church Missionary Society” agency | Provinces either by various mis- 
in Hangchow. The price is 20 cents. | sionaries or by native farmers and 

The Rev. A. E. Moule, B.D., of | gardeners +o whom they will be 
Hangchow, at present on a visit to|entrusted. Quitea number of the 
England, lately read a paper on the | shrubs and trees will be presented 
opium question before a meeting | to the Chinese gratuitously, to see 
of the students of the Cambridge | what they can do with them and 
university, which was followed by | from the others cuttings for grafts 
an interesting discussion. His many | will be made as soon as possible 
friends in China will be glad to | and distributed among native fruit 
learn he hopes to be out here again | growers. If the apples which wero 
in the Autumn. | grown last year upon a tree raised 

The Right Rev. Bishop Moule: | by Dr. Nevius could be compared 
Mrs. Moule, two daughters and two | with the native article, the value 
sons, arrived in China, by the P.| of this undertaking would be seen 
and O. Co.’s str. Khiva on the 10th | at once. 
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of February last. After a short 
stay in Shanghai, during which 
time he frequently preached in the 
Cathedral,they proceeded to Ningpo, 
on the 18th March. Having made 
himself acquainted with the pro- 
gress of the churches his Lordship | 
and family went on by native boat | 
to Hangchow; where he intends to | 
reside for the future. 
+, 
Cuinxranc.—Rey. M. L. Taft, of 
the American Methodist Episcopal 
Mission, has opened a station at 
Chinkiang. It is expected to use a 
steam launch to connect between 
this new station and the head 
quarters of the mission at Kiukiang. 
** 

Cueroo.—Rev. J. L. Nevius, D.D., 
has put forth some most praise- 
worthy efforts for the material bene- 
fit of the Chinese in the north. 
He has recently imported from the 





| Committee. 





well known nurseries of Walling 


An auxiliary Chinese Religious 
Tract Society has been started in 
the province of Shensi. Article five 
of the Constitution states :—‘‘ Each 
member who makes an annual sub- 
scription of Tls. 2 or more to the 
funds of the Society, or who gives 
a month of his time annually to the 
work of distribution shall be con- 
sidered a member of the Society, 
and be elegible for the Executivo 
” The officers for 1881 
are :—Rev. T. Richard, Chairman ; 
Rev. F. James, Treasurer; Mr. H. 
Schofield, Secretary. The Executive 
Committee are :—Rev. T. Richard, 
Rey. J. J. Turner, Rev. F. James, 
Rev. L. B. Drake, J. W. Pigott, 
Esq., and Mr. Schofield. 


* * 
* 


Tinntsty.—We regret to hear of 
the death of Mrs. King, wife of the 
Rey. A. King, of the London Mis- 
sionary Society. Rey. C. A. Stanley 


writes :—‘ Mrs. King reached Tien- 








Brothers in Oswego, Oregon, over | tsin with her husband less than a year 
one hundred dollars worth of fruit | ago,but during these few months had 
and forest trees, currant and berry | won the love and esteem of all who 
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She was woman of much | by the foreign community, evidences 


character and promise. She leaves | their just appreciation of his char- 


a babe of about five months. We 
deeply sympathize with the bereaved 
husband and child while also feeling 
painfully that we have lost a valued 
personal friend. She suffered much 
during the progress of the disease ; 
but her end was peaceful and happy. 
Rev. xiv. 13.” 
** 





acter and work and their sympathy 
with the bereaved family.” They 
left Shanghai by the mail steamer 
on April 6th. 


*  * 
* 


| Amoy.—The Rev. D. Rapalje, of 


the A. R. C. Mission, kindly sends 


us the following:—‘‘ Nine men 


| beldnging to a village called Lian 


Newcuwane.—The Scottish Bible | Hoa, have, for more than a year 
Society has made a grant of Corean | past, attended church in the city of 
type to Rev. J. Ross, of the United Chiang-chiu, at a chapel connected 
Presbyterian Mission. The quantity | with the American Reformed Church 
is sufficient to print the Gospels by | Mission at Amoy. [Chiang-chiu is 


Luke and John. <A friend has pro- 
vided a press for the use of this 
Mission, ‘‘and,”’ as another member 
of the Mission writes us, “we are 
now in a position to undertake the 
printing of the Corean New Testa- 
ment.” 
+ * 

Foocnow.—A member of the A.B. 
C.F. Mission writes as follow :— 
“ Rev. J. E. Walker and family and 
Mrs. Helen W. Osgood with her 
four children left for the United 
States on March 29th. Mr. Walker 
and family seek a period of much 
needed rest; and Mrs. Osgood, after 
nearly eleven years of active mis- 
sionary work, owing to her hus- 
band’s death last year, returns to 
care for her family. It is proper 
to add that this family will be 
greatly missed from our circle. The 
tokens of regard which have been 
shown Mrs. Osgood by the natives, 
more especially since the death of 
her husband, points directly to the 
high estimation in which she was 
held by this class of people; and 
the erection of a beautiful monu- 





ment over the grave of the deceased, | 


from 30 to 35 miles inland from 
Amoy.] On the Sth of Feb. last 
they were forcibly driven from their 
homes by the head men of the 
village, because they refused to con- 
tribute towards the getting up of 
an idolatrous procession. One of 
them was dangerously beaten. His 
wounds were so severe that it was 
with difficulty he reached Chiang- 
chiu. He there entered complaint 
before the District magistrate, who 
examined his bruises and promised 
to have the case attended to. After 
a delay of 21 days, the magistrate 
sent constables to the village to 
make inquiries. Upto Feb. 23rd, 
none of the expelled villagers ven- 
tured to go back to their homes. 
On Feb. 23rd, eighteen days after 
being driven away, one of them 
{not the man who was beaten] went 
home to see his mother, who had 
been falsely reported to be sick and 
This false 
report is believed to have been made 
to bring him within the power of 
his persecutors. At all events, he 
went home on the 23rd, as above 
stated, and was not allowed to return 


in need of his services. 
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to Chiang-chia. On Feb. 28th, the 
day on which the constables went 
to the village to make inquiries 
about the case of the man who was 
beaten, this other man, who had 
ventured to return home to see his 
mother, suddenly died. As the 
head men of the village had previ- 
ously threatened violence to the 
expelled villagers, if through their 
complaint the magistrate sent con- 
stables to the village, we have reason 
to fear that this man has met with 
a violent death. Meanwhile the 
man who was beaten and the other 
survivors dare not go home, al- 
though the time has come for them 
to attend to the planting of their 
fields. It should be added that, 
subsequently to the death of the 
man above spoken of, the man who 
was beaten was summoned to the 
office of the District magistrate to 
testify in his own case. The 
Magistrate, in open court, ordered 
him to promise that he would pay 
his usual assessment for the sup- 
port of idolatry. He refused; and 
the magistrate then ordered him a 
hundred strokes on his cheeks, He 
was then asked again whether he 
would consent to pay his usual 
assessment, and was threatened with 
another hundred strokes if he re- 
fused. So he was compelled to say 
yes. His case was then dismissed. 
The American Consul has kindly 
taken up the case, but the native 
magistrates have done nothing, so 
far as we have been able to learn, 
to secure the Treaty rights of the 
Christians.” 

*.% 
Honexone.—Among the passengers 
by the steamer Laertes, which left 
Hongkong on March 12th for Lon- 
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don, vii ports of call, are the Right 
Rev. the Bishop of Victoria and 
Mrs. Burdon. The Bishop and his 
lady go home to recuperate, after a 
good long spell of hard work, and 
will, it is expected, return in about 
twelve months hence. 

* * 
Formosa.—During the past year 
there have been considerable changes 
on the mission staff. Mrs. Ritchie, 
who after the death of her husband 
at Tai-wan-foo in 1879 remained to 
act as lady missionary, became so 
seriously unwell in August of last 
year as to compel her return home. 
Towards the close of the year Rev. 
Mr. Campbell returned from fur- 
lough accompanied by Mrs. Camp- 
bell. At the same time came also 
Rev. Wm. Thow, M.A., and Miss 
Murray to join the mission for the 
first time. The statistics for 1880 
are as follows:—Communicants at 
3lst December, 1879, 985; adults 
baptised during the year, 83; ad- 
mitted to communion, having been 
baptised in infancy, 1; received by 
certificate, 4;restored to communion, 
6; making a total of 1079. There 
were suspended during the year 
34, died 22. Communicants at 3lst 
December, 1880, 1023; children 
baptised during the year, 128 ; total 
baptised children, not yet admitted 
to comunion, 367; members now 
under suspension, 90; total mem- 
bership of adults and children, 
1480; excommunicated, 7. These 
statistics apply exclusively to the 
work of the English Presbyterian 
Mission at Tai-wan-foo. The work 
of the Canadian Presbyterian Church 
in the North of the Island is 
distinct. The adult baptisms (83): 
show a slight falling off as com- 
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pared with the year before (93) to 
be accounted for mainly by the 
short-handed condition of the mis- 
sion-staff. It is interesting to notice 
that for the first time the number 
of members in full communion ex- 
ceeds 1000. The first missionary 
began work in Formosa in 1865. 
+ * 

Sanpwich Istanps.—Miss A. M. 
Payson, for ten years a member of 
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the A.B.C.F. Mission at Foochow, 
has again left her native land in 
company with Miss Helen S. Norton, 
to be connected with the Kawaiahao 
Seminary in Honolulu. Some ten 
other missionaries have lately gone 
to these islands, two of whom are 
formally connected with the Am- 
erican Board, and all have gone in 
some sense at its instance and under 
its care. 





Motices oF Recent Publications. 


Si A GR The Two Friends. 


Tuts is an edition issued by the 
Hankow Tract Society of the well- 
known and very acceptable tract of 
that title by the late Rev. William 
Milne, the second Protestant Mis- 
sionary to China. Though his Mis- 
sionary life was not long, yet he 
continues to exert a widespread 
influence by means of this valuable 
tract. A greater number of copies 
of this tract have been issued than of 
any other inthislanguage. It isnow, 
nearly sixty years after the death 
of its author, one of the most popular 





tracts that have been written in 
Chinese. This fact may well stimu- 
late missionaries to special effort 
in preparing tracts for circulation. 
One such as this, which will by 
reason of its excellence and suitable- 
ness, be continued in circulation 
with an ever-increasing enlarge- 
ment, is worth years of pains taking 
labor to prepare. Tracts which are 
prepared with brains and prayer 
will long perpetuate the usefulness 
of their authors. 





HH WKB HO BE TE A An echortation to abstain from Opium. 


Tuis is an illustrated tract showing 
the evils of opium-smoking and 
exhorting those who are suffering 
from this evil habit to abandon it. 
The illustrations are the well-known 
set of twelve, showing the conse- 
quences of this destructive vice in 
its successive stages, that it may 
serve as a warning to those who 
have entered upon this dangerous 
course of life. This tract appears 





very well adapted for general cir- 
culation. It is very well printed 
and does great credit to the printer 
employed by the Hankow Tract 
Society, by which this tract is also 
issued. Illustrations can be used to 
impress the evils of opium-smoking 
better than in reference to any 
thing else. It might be well if the 
evils of this habit were printed in 
a less costly form, as on a small 
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sheet tract that would admit of 
being circulated by the ten thou- 
sand at a very small cost. We 
would commend this matter to the 
consideration of the Tract Societies. 
A small sheet tract with these 
illustrations of the evils of opium- 
smoking that could be sold at one 
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or two cash a sheet would be a very 
valuable addition to the sheet tract 
literature. It should be printed on 
good strong paper suitable to be 
pasted up on doors and walls in 
shops and houses and ir places of 
frequent resort and by the way 
side. 





Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan. Vol. VIII. Part IV. Dec. 1880 


Tus part contains papers on the 
following named subjects. The 
seven gods of happiness. By Carlo 
Puini; translated by F. V. Dickins. 
Manufacture of sugar inJapan. By 
K. Ota. Influence of Chinese Dialects 
on the Japanese Pronunciation of 
the Chinese Part of the Japanese 





language. By J. Edkins, D.D. 
These are all papers of great merit, 
and of value to those who are 
interested in the subjects treated, 
Copies of this and the other parts 
can be obtained at Messrs. Kelly 
and Walsh, Shanghai. 





Handbook of English-Japanese Etymology. By William Imbric. Tokiyo 1880. 


Tuis little work is designed to 
help foreigners in the study of the 
Japanese language. It was first 
prepared by the author for his own 
use at the time he was himself 
studying the language. It appears 
to be very admirably adapted to 
help in the acquisition of an accurate 
knowledge of the language. It has 
received very warm commendation 
from E. M. Satow, Esq., of the 
British Legation at Tokiyo, one of 
the best living authorities in the 





Japanese language. <A work to aid 
in the study of Chinese, construct- 
ed on a somewhat similar plan and 
illustrated with Chinese sentences 
showing the peculiar idiom of the 
Chinese would be great advantage 
to those commencing the study of 
Chinese. We would commend the 
work to the examination of students 
of Chinese as one from which 
they would gain valuable hints 
as to the method of studying 
Chinese. 








A Monthly Illustrated Journal for the Educated Classes in India and Ceylon. 
Tuis is an illustrated paper of twelve ; ready to receive it and what a 
quarto pages in English for those | want it supplied. It is printed 
inhabitants of India who have | for the London Religious Tract 
studied the English language in the | Society, and edited by the agent 
numerous schools and colleges in|of that Society for India, J. 
India where English is taught. The| Murdoch, LL.D. The character 
fact that 8000 copies were required | and objects of the paper are thus 
for the second number shows what | stated by the Editor in the first 
a number of readers of English were | number.. 
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The leading contents will be as 
follows :— 

1. Papers on India, giving the 
results of inquiries into its history, 
ancient literature, antiquities, &c. 
An intelligent knowledge of our 
native land, is one means of promot- 
ing our interest in its welfare. 

2. Descriptions of foreign coun- 
tries. Macaulay says, ‘“‘The im- 
portance of geography is very great. 
Indeed, I am not sure that it is not 
of all studies that which is most 
likely to open the mind of a native 
of India.” Instead of keeping jea- 
lously apart, India should mix with 
the great family of nations. At a 
meeting of the Social Science Con- 
gress in England, the late Sir Muttu 
Coomaraswamy, of Ceylon, express- 
ed a hope that the time would come 
when, ‘“‘a Hindu crew, commanded 
by a Hindu captain, should steam 
into New York or London, in a 
steamer built by Hindus in Bombay 
or Calcutta.” 

3. Lessons from biography and 


history, showing that the “ pursuit | 
of knowledge under difficulties” | 
is possible, and how men of the} 


humblest origin may ‘benefit the 
whole human race. 

4. Accounts of discoveries in 
science, and inventions in the arts. 

5. Brief notices of public events. 

6. Hints on self-culture, both to 
students and others who wish to 
improve their minds. 

7. The advocacy of sanitary, social, 
and moral reform. 


Lastly, articles on the religious 


questions chiefly agitated in India at 


the present day, and counsels to in- 


_ 
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quirers after truth and righteousness, 

Progress in every respect, sani- 
tary, intellectual, social, moral, and 
religious, is our motto. May our 
great Father in heaven, the God of 
the spirits of all flesh, “ without 
whom nothing is strong, nothing is 
holy,” prosper the undertaking. 

While original papers will appear 
from time to time, the contents will 
consist largely of extracts from great 
English writers, and the best English 
periodicals. 

The Journal is issued at a low 
rate, and its existence depends upon 
its meeting with sufficient support. 
The kind efforts of the readers are 
earnestly solicited to obtain for it a 
wide circulation. 

This marks out a wide and: very 
interesting range of subjects. The 
eight numbers already issued have 
fully fulfilled the promise thus held 
out. We anticipate for it great 
usefulness in that country in this 





period of transition, and rejoice to 
| See @ paper so well conducted and 
| o well supported help on the pro- 
| gress of that people in every thing 
| that pertais to the highest welfare 
| of mankind. The illustrations are 
| well suited to the main object of 
| the paper. There have appeared in 
| different numbers the likenesses of 
| the Empress of India, and of the 
| Imperial Family of Russia, of dis- 
| tinguished statemen as Lord Ma- 
| caulay, Prince Gortochakoff, Gen. 
| Todleben and pictures of cities and 
| public buildings in India. We wish 
| this journal every success in its 
benificient work of promoting Pro- 


| gress. 
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The Chinese Review. January-February, 1881. 


Tis number of this valuable Re- 
view contains the usual variety of 
articles, book notices, &c. The 


article in this number of special | 


interest and value is the first entitled 
“ Scraps from Chinese Mythology.” 
The text, which consists of transla- 
tions from Chinese Authors is by 
the late Rev. D. Ball, A.M., M.D., 
who was a most painstaking in- 
vestigator of Chinese Books. He 
left a quantity of MSS the result of 
his researches on various subjects, 
but not yet fully prepared for 
publication. His son has done well 
in preparing them and giving them 
to the public. This article is “A 
Chinese notion of cosmogony and 
the Genesis of man.” The son Mr. 
J. Dyer Ball has. added to the text 
in notes a very excellent compilation 
from various authors Chinese and 
Foreign of the views of the Chinese 
writers in regard to the origin of 
Heaven and Earth and all things. 
Quotations are given from Martin’s 
Hanlin Papers, The China Mail, 
Edkin’s Religion in China, Williams’ 
Middle Kingdom, Chalmers Taou 
Tih King, Doolittle’s Social Life &c., 





Legge’s Notions of the Chinese, &c., 
Mayer’s Manual, The China Review, 
Chinese Recorder, Daily Press, 
beside various Chinese authors. All 
these writers with the exception of 
Dr. Legge agree in the view that the 
Chinese writers and philosophers 
had no conception of the creation 
of Heaven and Earth and all things 
by a self-existent spiritual Being. 
These numerous anthorities thus 
cited confirm the statement made 
by that erudite Chinese scholar, 
the late Rev. Dr. Medhurst, who 
was distinguished for his extensive 
acquaintance with Chinese books, 
viz.: that “‘ Chinese have no idea of 
Creation, as we understand the bring- 
ing the world into existence.”— 
Dissertation on the Theology of the 
Chinese, p. 16. 

There are some writers also who 
present the opinion that the Chinese 
have no idea of the original creation 
of man. It would be interesting to 
make quotations from this able 
paper. But most of our readers 
who wish can see it in its complete- 
ness by consulting this number of 
the Review. 





The Worship of Ancestors in China. By Rev. W. A. P. Martin, D.D., LL.D. 


THis is a paper which was read 
before the American Oriental Society 


simplest forms of human speech, so 
in China the investigator of what 


in New York city, October 28th. It | has been called the science of religion 
has been included in an edition of | may find certain phases of primitive 
the Hanlin Papers, recently pub-| religion conserved to the present 


lished in Shanghai, which are now 
republished by Messrs. Harpers 
Brothers, of New York. The first 
“As the 
Chinese language has preserved for 
the students of philology one of the 


sentence reads thus: 








day in a state of arrested develop- 
ment.” With the leading idea of 
this sentence we agree; but we would 
change one very important word in 
it. Primitive of course means first 
—the original. We would dissent 
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from the idea that the phase of | attitude ought missionaries to as- 
religion presented in ancestral wor- | sume towards that venerable insti- 
ship was a part of the original | tution? The author answers this 
religion of mankind. The Author | by asking another. “Why not prune 
used the word perhaps in the | them off (7.c. the excrescences) and 
secondary sense of ancient, early. | retain all that is good and beautiful 
We hold, on the authority of the in the institution? That which 
Bible, that the primitive religion, | is really objectionable is geomancy 
in the primary use of the word, of | and the invocation of the departed 
the first parents of our race, was the | spirits. The worship of ancestors 
worship of the true God the Creator | | [pruned of these] would then be 
of all things. But in the mporinny | | restored to the state in which Con- 
from God consequent on the fall of | fucius left it, or rather to that in 
the race, we accept it on the testi- | which he himself practiced it, as 
mony of early records of many | merely a system of commemorative 
nations, that ancestral worship was | rites. Whatever party takes this 
one of the forms of idolatry which | position will have an immense ad- 
took the place of the worship of one | vantage in the competition for 






























God. That it was so in China, is clear 


from a statement made on the second | 


page that from a very early age, say 


B.c. 1150 ‘‘ We find the national | 


religion consisting of three elements: 
The worship of Shang-ti; 2. The 
worship of powers supposed to pre- 
side over the principal departments | 
of xaaterial nature; and 3. The | 
worship of deceased Ancestors.” 
The writer might have placed the 
date of these three elements in the | 
religion of the Chinese State ata 
much earlier date, say B.c. 2255, for 
all these elements are present in 
the ceremonies of the State religion 
as performed by the Great Shun. 
It is stated “‘ He presented a burnt 
offering to Heaven, and sacrificed 
in order to the hills and the rivers, 
and extended his worship to the 
hosts of Shin. When he returned 
to the Capital, he went to the culti- 
vated ancestor, and offered a single 
bullock.” —Shu-king, pp. 34-37. 
Near the close of the article the 
writer asks a practical question, viz., 
In propagating Christianity, what 





| proselytes. Missionaries may never 
accept of it. They may even, in 
| combating ancestral worship believe 
themselves to be, like St. Boniface, 
|felling the trees that shelter the 
spirit of idolatry, instead of as we 
‘think, clearing away those forests 
that are necessary to the fertility 
| | and beauty of the land.” May the 
gracious prayer of our blessed Lord 
| preserve his Church from accepting 
|any such temporizing policy. The 
teaching of the great apostle of the 
Gentiles, who had the full oppor- 
tunity of seeing and knowing all 
that was good and beautiful in this 
institution of ancestrat worship 
among the Romans, with whom their 
deceased ancestor formed one part 
of the gods in each household, are 
clear and explicit. ‘‘ Wherefore, my 
dearly beloved, flee from idolatry.” 
1 Cor. x. 14. “What agreement 
has the temple of God with idols? 
Wherefore come ont from among 
them, and be ye separate with the 
Lord, and touch not the unclean 
thing.” 2 Cor. vi. 16, 17. The 
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loving John says: “Little children, 
keep yourselves from idols.” 1 Jo. 
v. 21. And Paul again: “Abstain 
from all appearanceofevil.” 1 Thes. 
v.22. While therefore we would 
fully and clearly teach and inculcate 
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the command of Jehovah“Honor thy 
father and thy mother, that thy days 
may be long in the land which the 
Lord thy God giveth thee” we can 
not give place, no not for a moment, 
to the Chinese worship of ancestors. 





The Religious Condition of Christendom: ascribed in a Series of Papers 
presented to the Seventh General Conference of the Evangelical Alliance 
held in Basle, 1879. Edited by the Rev. J. Murray Mitchell, M.A., LL.D., 
London: Hodder and Staughton, 1880. 


Tis work has been late reaching 
us. Yet as its contents are of great 
value to all interested in the re- 
ligious condition of the nations of 
the world we present a notice of it. 
In order to enable our readers to 
form some proper estimate of ‘the 
great variety of important informa- 
tion which its pages afford we copy 
some parts of the table of contents, 
premising that the volume is of 500 
pages 8vo. :— 

Reports of the State of Religion in 
various countries: Switzerland, by 
Pastor Guder, of Berne; Germany, 
by Prof. Cremer, of Greifsesald; 
France, by Pastor Babut Nimes. 
Great Britain, by the Hon. and 
Rev. E. V. Bligh; Holland, by 
Prof. Van Oosterzee, of Utrecht; 
North America, by Prof. Schaaf; 
Austria-Hungary, by Dr.Von Tardy, 
of Vienna; Scandanavia, by Prof. 
Von Scheele, of Upsalu. 

The unchangeableness of the 
Apostolic Gospel: Prof. Von Orelli, 
of Basle ; Prof. Godet, of Neuchalet ; 
Dr. Baur, Court Preacher at Berlin; 
Prof. Gess, of Breslan; Pastor 
Kabner of Eberfield. 

The Evangelization in France, 
Belgium and Italy. Conference on 
the Training of ministers of the Word 
of God, Prof. Gess; Prof. Porret, 
of Lausanne; Dr. Baur; Rev. W. 
Hooper, Missionary at Lahore, India; 
Herr Schott, Inspector of Missions 
at Basle; Prof. Reihm, of Halle; 
Pastor Schubart, of Mentone; Prof. 
Thomas of Geneva. 

The Christian School in the Mo- 
dern State: Pastor Zillessen, of 








Orsay ; Herr Von Lerber, of Berne ; 
Pastor Edmond de Pressensé, of 
Paris; Dr, Baur; Count Von Bis- 
mark—Bobhlen, of Berlin; Councel- 
lor Wiese, of Berlin. 

Conference on the Education of 
Christian Teachers: Duty towards 
Workmen, Herr Steinheil, Manu- 
facturer at Rothan. Herr Karl 
Serasin, President. 

Revival of Christianity in the 
East: Dr. Fabri, Barmen; Herr 
Techopurean, of Constantinople ; 
Dr. Marulis, of Serres; Mr. Thou- 
maian, Lausanne. 

Conference on the Press: Pastor 
Jonoli, of Basle; Pastor Edmond di 
Pressensé. Rev. L. B. White, of 
London; Pastor Qusstorp, of Duch- 
oron; Pastor C. von Nathusurs ; 
Mr. Richard Turner, of London; 
Rev. T. T. Waterman, of London. 

Missions to the Heathen: Prof. 
Christleib, of Boom; Rev. William 
Arthur, of London; Pastor Barde, 
of Vandoeuvres, Rev. J. Murray 
Mitchell, of Endinburgh. 

Special Conference on missions to 
the Sie. 

1. Rivalry in Missions. 
Lepsius alphabet for China. 

Jewish Missions.—Special Con- 
ference on Jewish Missions. 

The Anglo-American Section. 

Sunday schools. Christians united 
as an Evidence of the truth of 
Christianity. The present state of 
Religious Liberty. Socialism. 

Appendix. 

Conference on Temperance. Con- 
ference on Young Men’s Associa- 
tions. Conference on the School 


2. The 
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question in Austria. 
the Conference. 
Many of the papers read at the 


Conclusion of 


meetings were of great and per-. 


manent value and interest. The Re- 
port of Prof. Christleib on Missions 
to the Heathen has been enlarged 
and given to the churches in a 
book of very great and universal in- 
terest. This indicates that the great 
command of our ascended Lord is 
of increasing interest to his Church. 

The interest which was felt and 
manifested in the discussion by two 
distinguished continental Professors 
of “The unchangeableness of the 
Apostolic Gospel” indicates that the 
foundation of the Church abides 
sure, resting upon the great corner- 
stone which has been laid, even the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

The leading thoughts of Prof. 
Von Orelli’s address are emboded in 
the following theses. “1. The Gospel 
in which the Apostles, according to 
the teachings of their Lord, pro- 
claimed a Divine salvation to the 
world has for its basis the atoning 
death and resurrection of the Lord. 
2. The Christian doctrine of all 
ages is attached to these two histori- 
cal facts as its needful foundation. 
3. The Apostolic Gospel has proved 
its saving efficacy in all times, 
among all races, to all nations, to 
every class of culture. 4. The same 


Gospel alone responds to the deep- | 


est needs of the present, and is 
alone able to solve the greatest 
problems of the future.” 

The following theses contain the 
leading thoughts of Prof. F. Godet's 
very excellent paper:—‘‘ 1. The im- 
mutability of the Apostolic Gospel 
applies very specially to what the 
Apostles teach regarding the person 
of Christ. 2. We cannot infringe 
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on the doctrine of the personal 
Divinity of the Saviour, as taught 
by the Apostles, without weakening 
the religious and moral power of 
the Gospel. 3. Christianity thus 
weakened, would be powerless to 
contend successfully against its old 
enemies Materialism and Jewish 
Deism. 4. The pressing duties of 
Evangelical Christians, then, is to 
render explicit testimony to the 
personal Divinity of the head of the 
Church.” 

At the conclusion of the discus- 
sion the President read the theses 
of both speakers. The full concur- 
rence of the Conference in these 
sentiments was expressed by the 
repetition of the Apostles’ Creed. 
‘The concurrence of such a body of re- 
presentative men from the churches 
of the continent of Europe, Great 
Britain and America in such 
opinions as the fundamental doc- 
trines of our Holy Religion in this 
day of latitudinarian views is a 
most gratifying and assuring fact. 

The views of the Conference in 
regard to the Lepsius Alphabet 
were expressed in the following 
resolution: ‘“‘ Without giving any 
opinion on the question before us, 
the Evangelical Alliance, expresses 
the wish that this discussion [in 
relation to the use of the Lepsius 
Alphabet] should be brought to the 
knowledge of the various Missionary 
Societies, and that they should be 
requested to take up the question 
of the adoption of the Lepsius 
Standard Alphabet in the different 
Mission fields, especially in China, 
for fresh consideration.” 

Our readers will find in the 
papers which make up this volume 
many of surpassing interest. 








